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THe REporTER’s NOTES — 


Not Their Business Alone 


We cannot possibly dismiss what is 
happening to France now as some- 
thing that occurs in the more or less 
remote world of foreign or alien 
people. French culture, French tra- 
ditions are too much a part of our 
own culture and of our own tradi- 
tion. We are not referring just to 
Lafayette and Montesquieu; we are 
talking of the living present. Of 
course France is a foreign nation, 
but it can never become alien to us. 

The French themselves, of course, 
are largely responsible for this state 
of affairs. With their incomparable 
gift of communication they have 
never failed to let the outside world 
share their troubles, their glories, 
and the unending richness of their 
creativeness. In other words, what- 
ever affects the destiny of France 
has always been automatically “in- 
ternationalized.” 

For many of us, the Second World 
War !eft no more horrible, indelible 
memory than what was called the 
Fall of France. It was nearly as if 
the world—our world—had come to 
an end. It was like a wound that 
never healed. That wound was truly 
“jnternationalized.” 

So is France’s present plight. We 
just cannot conceive of France torn 
by civil war, or reduced to a minor 
semi-Balkanic nation, or plunged into 
some mad adventure of nationalist 
isolationism. Distraught as they are, 
the French may attribute the most 
outrageous, preposterous motives to 
our government's actions. But our 
nation did something to rescue 
France after the defeat of 1940, and 
our obligation to act toward France 
with all the firmness that the im- 
pending tragedy demands cannot be 
postponed any longer. 

The most essential form of action 
is a statement of our national inten- 
tions toward France and toward 
North Africa. There must be peace 
in both places—a peace based on 
some form of federal union between 


the French and the North African 
nations. France now depends on us, 
just as France and we ourselves de- 
pend on the unity of the western 
world. There should be no self- 
consciousness on our part just be- 
cause we are wealthier than France. 
Wealth can be a wonderful tool, pro- 
vided it is used charitably and wisely. 

One thing is certain: France can- 
not be allowed to commit suicide. 


Cut-Rate Wisdom 


“I am convinced we have now passed 
the worst and with continued unity 
of effort we shall rapidly recover.” 
Thus President Hoover on May l, 
1930. Ten months later, there were 
eight million unemployed. 

Obviously, visibility from the sum- 
mit is not necessarily better than it 
is from the academic watchtowers or 
from Main Street. Of course, no two 
economic dips are alike. But the ad- 
ministration’s recent backing away 
from anti-recession measures may be 
caused by a misreading of the signs, 
just as happened in 1929 and 1930. 

Yet a possible error in chart read- 
ing is not the issue. Something has 
been added. True, there has been in- 
action in Washington. But recently 
the inaction has become purposeful. 
It is accompanied by an increasing 
flow of statements that the recession 
is good for us and that to interfere 
with its course can only spell dis- 
aster. Not more than six weeks ago, 
the Messrs. Nixon, Mitchell, and at 
one point even Mr. Anderson, with- 
out naming a date or amount, spoke 
in rather favorable terms of the cura- 
tive effect of a tax cut. One might 
even have suspected a tax cut would 
come any minute. 

The President's statement in Feb- 
ruary that March would see “the 
beginning of the end of the down- 
turn” gave the first hint of a change. 
Mr. Nixon’s strong pro-tax-cut state- 
ment on March 10 was about the 
last gasp of the interventionist 
school. Since then tax cuts, public 


works, and deficit spending have 
come to be frowned upon as “inter- 
ference.” 

Bernard Baruch’s appearance on 
April 1 and 2 before Senator Byrd’s 
Banking Committee was typical. For 
two days the committee chamber 
echoed to the praises of the bal- 
anced budget, the perils of govern- 
mental borrowing, the impending 
threat to the credit standing of the 
United States, and the coming tri- 
umph of the law of supply and de- 
mand over its violators. “To reduce 
revenues before our defenses are se- 
cure and our debt manageable is un- 
economic and immoral,” Mr. Baruch 
proclaimed. “The strained condition 
of our credit handicaps our efforts to 
cope with the recession. .. . Not until 
the government puts its house in or- 
der will the people know how to 
bring order to their own affairs.” 
Eventually, Mr. Baruch predicted, if 
the recession continues, prices will 
fall. This “...is unpleasant to go 
through, but it is a natural process. 
I am certain of one thing: in the end 
prices will have to respond to the 
law of supply and demand.” 


T Is interesting to compare Mr. 
Baruch’s recent statement with 
what he had to say in February of 
1933, one month before all of Amer- 
ica was paralyzed by the closing of 
the banks. The best advice Mr. 
Baruch could give the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee then on how to re- 
vive the economy was “to reject all 
plans which oppose or postpone the 
working of natural processes.” And 
what did that mean? “From the mo- 
ment we honestly balance the Fed- 
eral Budget,” Mr. Baruch declared, 
“and return to an orthodox Treasury 
policy, money will flow here from 
all the world and out of every cau- 
tious domestic hoard seeking safety 
and employment and we shall have 
reached the end of our down- 
ward path.” 
As of the moment, the “shake-out” 
boys, joined by the advocates of 
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“good old-fashioned economy,” ap- 
pear to be in command. There are 
some who do not shudder at the 
prospect of teaching a lesson to labor 
or of taking over bankrupt com- 
panies. For some others, a return to 
the bad old days has long been over- 
due. Certainly if our leaders take us 
into a deepening recession they will 
differ from their 1929 predecessors 
in at least one significant respect: 
they will not have stumbled into a 
depression; they will have marched 
into it with their eyes wide open. 

This element of deliberateness 
permeated the recent Baruch testi- 
mony. He advocated a “think body” 
whose motto, as far as we can under- 
stand, would be “THINK, in order to 
avoid, or at least postpone, action.” 

Mr. Baruch ended by quoting 
some remarks of President Eisen- 
hower about the recess: “This is a 
great country still, a great people. 
Let us use our wisdom. We do not 
have to fear our enemies. No matter 
what they will do we will rise up 
again. It is up to the people them- 
selves. I have no fear of the future if 
we will just use a part of that sense, 
fifty per cent, just half of it, if we will 
just use the sense and experiences 
we have had.” 

And yet in spite of the recession, 
prices are getting higher and higher. 
Only common sense is cheap—at a 
fifty per cent discount. 


We Miss Mike 


The Canadian people, in fair and 
free election, have given an over- 
whelming mandate to Mr. Diefen- 
baker and his party. If we were dip- 
lomats, with the responsibility of 
stating our country’s position, noth- 
ing would be left to us but to extend 
to Mr. Diefenbaker our heartfelt 
congratulations. But we are in the 
somewhat: different business of ex- 
pressing ideas about facts, and we 
therefore feel compelled to move, 
for a brief moment, across the un- 
guarded frontier. 

To a certain extent, it can be said 
that the Canadians have followed a 
trend that has been sweeping many 
other countries, including our own. 
The trend is to go back, somewhat 
nostalgically, toward a perhaps ir- 
retrievably lost past. The Canadians 
have signified a desire to strengthen 
their bonds with the British Empire, 
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just after that Empire has taken a 
somewhat evanescent Common- 
wealth form. At the same time, they 
have shown an inclination to be more 
absorbed with their own internal af- 
fairs. Many other countries have 
gone that way. Somehow they tend 
to go suburban. Here again, the 
United States is in the lead. 

Once more, we have no reason to 
complain about the Canadian people 
and their government. Indeed, we 
wish them all possi’:le luck. But we 
cannot forget Lester Pearson. Dur- 
ing the time he was Canada’s min- 
ister for external affairs, he worked 
with superior skill for his own coun- 
try, for the western community, and 
for the U.N. Maybe the Canadians 
think that they are under no obliga- 
tion to provide world leaders. No- 
body can blame them. Yet we also 
hope our Canadian friends will not 
blame us if we say that they have 
dealt a serious blow to the western 
community and to the U.N. 


No News from the D.A.R. 


What with all this talk about con- 
formity and political timidity, it is 
reassuring to know that at least one 
radical organization is still carrying 
on boldly. We refer, of course, to the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, which has succeeded the 
bedraggled Communist Party as 
common scold and national fault- 
finder-in-chief. Like the comrades, 
the Daughters are agin nearly every- 
thing. 

At this year’s Continental Congress 
the Revolutionary Daughters enjoyed 
perhaps their finest hour of blasting 
away at the status quo. They de- 
manded that the U.S. withdraw from 
the United Nations and expel from 
the national soil that “refuge for 
disloyal Americans.” In spite of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's pleas, they con- 
demned reciprocal trade and foreign 
aid, both technical and economic. 
They denounced the Supreme Court 
and asked Congress to curb that un- 
fortunate creation of the Founding 
Fathers. They took out after the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, with its thirty-eight 
million members, for “political, eco- 
nomic and socialistic one world 
activities.” And where some con- 
gressmen would hesitantly seek to 
cut income taxes just a little, the 


Daughters demanded abolition of the 
income tax altogether. Yielding to no 
one in their espousal of military 
strength, their program might be 
summed up, “Billions for defense. 
but not one cent from incomes.” 


We Are Proud to Announce 


The Reporter has recently received 
two awards. Lincoln University in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, which was 
founded in 1866 by the 62nd and 
65th United States Colored Infan- 
tries, has presented The Reporter 
with an award “for Significant Contri- 
butions to Better Human Relations.” 

Sigma Delta Chi, the fraternity of 
professional journalists, has selected 
The Reporter to receive the Public 
Service in Magazine Journalism 
Award of 1958 for the article “Clouds 
from Nevada,” by Paul Jacobs, which 
appeared in the May 16, 1957, issue. 
The citation reads: “In a year that 
was notable for the number of ex- 
cellent magazine articles fulfilling 
important public service functions, 
Paul Jacobs’ report on the gc’ 
weapons-testing program was out- 
standing. Official secrecy hampered 
his investigation; the climate of opin- 
ion insured that the questions raised 
by his disclosures would be unpopv- 
lar. Yet he dug out a comprehensive 
set of facts—and presented them 
compellingly—so that Americans 
were alerted to a real danger and 
provoked to discussion of policies 
that have deep significance for peo- 
ple everywhere.” 


Full Cirele 


The Ford Motor Company has de- 
cided that it needs an ally in the un- 
fortunate situation that has arisen 
between the Edsel motor car and the 
American buyer, and has recently 
invested in a number of palomino 
ponies. Always great believers in 
contests to find names for things, the § 
Edsel folks plan to give the ponies 
away to whoever can think up the 
best names. for them—after test: 
driving one of their cars. 

It is heartwarming that the old 
rivalry between the horse and the 
horseless carriage should end so hap- 
pily, and that what began as a snee! 
on the part of the devotees of the 
horse should become a selling slogan 
for the automobile: “Get a horse!” 
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BOMBS AND THE SUMMIT 

To the Editor: The April 3 issue of The 
Reporter did much to put the question of 
atomic tests in a real, if somewhat awesome, 
perspective. While ending tests under sound 
and safe inspection procedures does not 
furnish a sweeping answer to all the prob- 
lems of peace, the subject has at least, and 
at last, become central to the disarmament 
debate. 

But I would quickly add that Harrison 
Brown’s “A Scientist’s Proposal for Limiting 
Atomic Tests” has only limited value. Dr. 
Brown wisely rejects a dangerous policy of 
indefinite reliance on calm heads and lim- 
ited wars fought on prescribed acreage 
under ground rules that formally or tacitly 
instruct belligerents on what they can and 
cannot do. Wars of any size are seldom 
started by calm heads, and certainly the 
troops that fight them are hardly condi- 
tioned to regulation and reason. To put it 
bluntly, a war generally gets out of hand. 

Having built an effective argument for 
stopping tests, Dr. Brown falls down in try- 
ing to reckon with “bootlegging.” At first 
glance his plan appears novel and reason- 
able. It isn’t necessary, he contends, to ban 
all tests; just those within the competence 
of the established inspection. 

What does this deceptively simple idea 
actually mean? I submit that it would pro- 
duce nothing more than another dimension 
to the arms race by touching off breakneck 
competition in the art of evasion. Coincident 
with building a dependable setup, all coun- 
tries would bend their energy to tearing it 
down. 

If this weakness is more real than ap- 
parent, it gives rise to one that is both real 
and apparent. Consider the dilemma of the 
scientist representing his country at an 
international conference to work out reliable 
methods of detection. With one eye fixed 
on the immediate task and the other fas- 
tened on his country’s urge to “be kept 
happy and busy exploring all possible roads 
. . . to circumvent these formidable restric- 
tions,” I have strong doubts that such re- 
strictions would turn out to be so formi- 
dable after all. It is like asking a group of 
professional burglars to design an alarm 
system that would deprive them of their 
livelihood. 

It is my view that verbal gimmicks are 
needed much less than the sheer weight of 
logic, which tells us, among other things, 
that the problem is still manageable but 
will not be for long. With adequate con- 
trols, even a nation impervious to moral 
obligations could gain little from an illicit 
test so tiny as to escape notice; and the 
desire to conduct any test would be cooled 
by the long shadow of political risk in being 
exposed as a willful offender against a treaty 
gravely affecting the future of all nations. 

I believe we must find out if such an 
arrangement is possible. Let us see if the 
Kremlin really wants a suspension and 
whether it is fully prepared to accept an 
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observation network on which all signatories 

can confidently rely. That is what Harold 

Stassen struggled earnestly to achieve; may 

those now carrying forward disarmament 

talks pursue the same goal with equal vigor. 
James P. GREENSTONE 
New York 


To the Editor: Your April 3 editorial, 
“Limits on the Arms Race,” clearly defines 
our dilemma today, especially since the 
Russians have announced a cessation of 
weapons testing. Readers of editorial pages 
over the country will agree that “pressure 
is mounting from all sides for real negoti- 
ations and for a reduction of armaments.” 
Mrs. FRANK SEIBERLING 
Powell, Ohio 


To the Editor: Your statement “let’s not 
do to Teller what Teller and his friends did 
to Oppenheimer” is certainly in the best 
liberal tradition. However, this would ap- 
pear to be a situation in which the liberal 
can no longer be all-tolerant and _all-for- 
giving. Even if we need Teller as a scien- 
tist, just how justified is his laboratory 
prestige when applied to political matters? 
Joe. E. Gersti 
Minneapolis 


THE BEAT GENERATION 
To the Editor: Eugene Burdick’s “The 
Innocent Nihilists Adrift in Squaresville” in 
the April 3 Reporter is far and away the 
most comprehensive article on the “beat 
generation” that I have read. 

C. J. McCartuy, Jr. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


To the Editor: I don’t wish to shock you 
well-meaning Easterners, but no intelligent 
adult in San Francisco now pays any atten- 
tion to the beat characters you loosely label 
as “artists.” I was guilty of granting some 
of these beat bums their first publication. 
I felt something like pity for them. It’s 
always the “squares” who fight for freedom 
and liberty, never the professional Bohemians. 
Lestie Woo.tr HEDLEY 
Inferno Press Editions 
San Francisco 


To the Editor: The most confusing aspect 
of the article is the difficulty of determining 
which portions represent Mr. Burdick’s views 
and which those of the hipsters, if indeed 
there be a distinction. I find myself taking 
great exception to some of these views, and 
do not flinch when it is retorted that I must 
be a square. 

I’m twenty-eight, like the hipster who 
dug Charlie Starkweather, and I read the 
account of the unloved and unlovable bandy- 
legged little outcast with a good shooting 
eye—his one talent that was death to hide. 
I also read about the eleven squares he 
killed, the child, the couples, the family of 
the foolish and frightened girl—it is this 
reveling in vicarious violence that is the 


most offensive attribute of today’s hipster. 

As for the search for experience and the 
accepting of it like a “precious sponge”: 
every possible experience that would give 
meaning or purpose to life is avoided by 
the hipster—marriage, childbearing, unsought 
illness bravely borne, the suffering of others 
shared or eased. No wonder the hipster finds 
life empty and meaningless; he has turned 
aside from everything that can give it full- 
ness or meaning. He hides himself in a 
miasma of dope and desultory sexual experi- 
ment which cannot possibly afford him even 
genuine physical satisfaction. 

As to the adults who “allowed a world 
war, a cold war, and Korea”—they were 
the children of adults who had allowed a 
First World War, a Marxist revolution, a 
Chinese revolution, a Spanish Civil War, a 
Mexican revolution—and those adults were 
the children of other adults who had allowed 
a U.S. Civil War, ad infinitum. This heri- 
tage is universal. It is not possible to place 
the blame unless we allow it to be heaped 
upon Adam and Eve, or perhaps dare to 
accept it ourselves. 

In conclusion I must tell a little story, 
so settle back with your wine, man. Like 
Mr. Burdick’s friend, I too remember some- 
thing when / was a little child. I was taken 
by my parents to the St. Louis Art Museum, 
and was allowed to wander from room to 
room unhindered. I lingered as long as I 
liked in each room, and finally I found a 
little room lighted like a chapel. In the 
middle of the room was a delicate four- 
teenth-century (I now presume) Madonna 
and Child of wood; not very tall, but ex- 
quisitely carved, the remnants of the paint 
and gilt still faintly glowing. The Mother 
looked tenderly upon the gold-crowned Child 
she held cradled amongst the intricate folds 
of her mantle against her breast. I stood 
looking long at this statue, held there in 
a kind of singing stillness. Then I heard 
a sound, and I turned and saw a museum 
guard, an ordinary, seamed old man in a 
wrinkled uniform. He had probably been 
watching me for some time. When he knew 
that I saw him, he smiled at me, a smile 
of something inexpressible and wonderful 
shared fully, and I smiled at him. You see 
why, man? 

Nancy-Lou PAtTTerRson 
Seattle 


To the Editor: The real point about these 
“innocent nihilists” and their absurd cult 
is missed by Mr. Burdick. If hipsters were 
a problem rather than the symptoms of a 
problem, then Mr. Burdick’s clever (and 
ambivalent) little piece might serve some 
useful purpose. Christians could organize 
missions to North Beach and the chairman 
of A.D.A. might set straight that hipster who 
could think of no other “constructive” life 
but “Junior League-ing or settlement work.” 
As it is, however, American liberals are 
every bit as “beat” as the San Francisco 
faddists, and even less imaginative. On the 
Road, bad as it is, is refreshing and op- 
timistic in contrast with Mr. Burdick’s essay 
(or his own novel). How about an article 
analyzing the young men who sit around 

discussing Dr. Kissinger’s limited wars? 
Paut Brestow 

New York 
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A* AMERICAN SCHOLAR who has 
lived for years im the Middle 
East, most recently in Saudi Arabia, 
Richard H. Nolte examines the 
complex economic and political situ- 
ation of that strange country. Not 
so long ago it used to be said that 
our Middle Eastern policy was an- 
chored in the absolute power of 
King Saud. This particular anchor 
now seems lost, for most of the pow- 
ers of the state have been taken over 
by the king’s brother, Crown Prince 
Faisal. Yet Saudi Arabia’s main con- 
cern is how and where to sell its oil. 
Recently a number of promoters 
from various nations, including Ja- 
pan, have been tempting the Saudis 
with offers of better deals than their 
arrangement with Aramco. More- 
over, that particular passion called 
nationalism has been fanned among 
the oil derricks and in the deserts. 
The basic conflict, we submit, is be- 
tween nationalism and the profit 
motive. And we assume that after 
much haggling and _ bargaining, 
Prince Faisal and Sheik Tariki, the 
chief oilman of the country, will be 
clever enough to realize on which 
side their bread is buttered. 

Our Mediterranean correspondent, 
Claire Sterling, has gone once more 
to Cairo to take a close look at 
what’s happening there under the 
rule of a man who for a long time 
has specialized in anti-western rant- 
ing. His reputation in the Arab 
world keeps soaring, Mrs. Sterling 
reports, but his fellow Egyptians 
have become somewhat downcast 
and listless. Nasser himself seems to 
have realized that he has probably 
gone too far in his peculiar brand 
of neutrality. 

The state of affairs in these two 
Arab countries has prompted Max 
Ascoli to re-examine, in his editorial, 
a doctrine that was supposed to put 
everything in order throughout the 
entire region. The Eisenhower Doc- 
trine has failed utterly, but this 
failure itself may turn out to be less 
of a national calamity than one fur- 
ther step in the hard process of our 
education in diplomacy. 

Ever rising prices along with ris- 


WHAT— 


Wuy- 


ing unemployment—the most disturb. 
ing aspect of our recession-is 
analyzed by John L. Hess, a New 
York newspaperman. .. . 
Huizinga’s article on the Belgian 
Congo is the first of three reports op 
Africa from the international co. 
respondent of the Nieuwe Rotter. 
damse Courant. . . . Our specialist 
in Russian affairs, Isaac Deutscher, 
author of Russia in Transition 
(Coward-McCann), examines the 
causes and significance of Khrush- 
chev’s self-promotion. It has been 
said by many that Khrushchev has 
now put on Stalin’s boots. According 
to Mr. Deutscher, such a view is a 
gross oversimplification. Unlike Sta- 
lin, Khrushchev is not, and cannot 
act as if he were, the incarnation of 
some dreadful god. He is simply the 
entirely human, very resourceful, 
and completely ruthless leader of a 
one-party government. . . . It goes 
without saying that Canadian elec- 
tions are strictly the business of the 
Canadian people, but we cannot 
help feeling deeply concerned with 
Canada’s politics, just as Canadians 
must inevitably be greatly concerned 
with ours. G. Gerald Harrop, who 
teaches Biblical studies at the divin- 
ity school of McMaster Universit 
in Hamilton, Ontario, does not pre- 
tend to be dispassionate in his re- 
port of Mr. Pearson’s defeat; neither 
are we in acknowledging it. . . . The 
American labor movement, like ev- 
ery large-scale organization in ow 
country, cannot avoid its share o 
trouble. Will Chasan, a free-lance 
writer, tells about some steps that 
labor is taking in order to face the 
problem of racial discriminatior 
within its ranks. 


N* Hentoff is co-editor of Hear 
Me Talkin’ to Ya and The Jaz 
Makers (Rinehart), and a frequent 
contributor to this magazine. 
Roger Maren is a young musicolo- 
gist living in Princeton. . . . Alfred 
Kazin’s latest book is The Inmos 
Leaf (Harcourt)... . Perry Miller 
is professor of American Literatur 
at Harvard. 

Our cover is by Jay Jacobse. 
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EDITORIAL 





‘ie Unlamented Doctrine 


FP NoT FoRCE, then what? If the 
means of war are not to be used, 
then how and by what means can 
changes in the international order 
be furthered or resisted? 

Our diplomacy has been deter- 
mined to avoid both war and sub- 
stitutes for war. This policy of in- 
voluntary commitment to the status 
quo has emerged with unmistakable 
clarity whenever the peace of the 
world—which means peace between 
the two major powers in the world— 
has been threatened. One should 
never forget those days immediately 
after the tragic revolt of the Hun- 
garian people when the fear in 
Washington that East Germany 
could go the way of Hungary reached 
panic proportions. 

Those were also the days of Suez, 
when Russian “volunteers” were sup- 
posed to arrive any moment on the 
banks of the Nile. It was then that 
the Eisenhower Doctrine was born. 
Our commitment to the status quo 
has never been so clearly formu- 
lated: “. . . the United States regards 
as vital to the national interest and 
world peace the preservation of the 
independence and integrity of the 
nations of the Middle East.” 

We were ready to fight interna- 
tional Communism, which we con- 
ceived to be the only threat against 
the independence and integrity of 
the Middle Eastern nations. But in- 
ternational Communism failed to 
comply, and nothing happened in 
the Middle East that could even re- 
motely be construed as Communist 
aggression. We subsidized some gov- 
ernments which, having pocketed 
our subsidy, hastened to repudiate 
the doctrine. Lately it has become 
fashionable even at home to disen- 
gage the name Eisenhower from the 
doctrine, which is now referred to 
as the “Middle East Resolution.” 

Yet changes have taken place in 


the Middle East—changes that the 
erstwhile doctrine could neither 
foresee nor prevent. At least a couple 
of nations in that region have gone, 
more or less voluntarily, into a sort 
of receivership. Things move par- 
ticularly fast in that part of the 
world, where it is not yet clear 
whether the fantastic wealth of oil 
will turn out to be a blessing or a 
curse for these poor, poor -peoples. 


| tecndeeapage the mistakes we have 
made in the Middle East are so 
glaring that the way to correct them 
is nearly self-evident. We don’t want 
to use force in the Middle East or 
anywhere else, and we should know 
by now that the men who control 
international Communism are not 
inclined to furnish us with the pre- 
text to use the force we abhor. 

In the game of Levantine politics 
the Communists have an edge on us. 
The technique of infiltration is rather 
unfamiliar to our diplomats, no mat- 
ter how many double and triple 
agents they care to hire. When we 
finance a dynasty or a clique, the 
whole world knows about it. And, 
usually, it’s a lame duck. 

Where we are dealing with nations 
that have just been born or whose 
ancient structure has been radically 
revamped, as in the case of Egypt, it 
is very difficult to size up their 
stability or their capacity to stand 
the test of time. All the certificates 
of nationhood and sovereignty that 
have been issued so freely dur- 
ing the last few years are nothing 
but certificates of credit. As a people 
that is supposed to have some ac- 
quaintance with business, we should 
know that credit makes no sense 
unless it is limited and closely 
watched. 

This demands of us both kindness 
and toughness in dealing with some- 
what tentative and improbable na- 


tions like those of the Middle East, 
where the let’s-pretend game is 
played with adolescent fervor. Here, 
all tribute should be paid President 
Nasser: in the space of a very few 
years, he has made himself into a 
plausible imitation of Nehru. He has 
made the Egyptians into an Arab 
people, and now the Arab world 
seems to be in the process of achiev- 
ing national or federal unity under 
the auspices of the self-made leader 
of self-made Arabs. 

We need a policy of detachment- 
which doesn’t mean  disengage- 
ment—in our approach to the Middle 
East. If the chieftains who claim to 
be the Middle Eastern peoples 
merge their precarious sovereignties, 
there is no reason why we should 
consider this a blow. If the united 
Arab states want to be neutral, we 
should have no ground for objections 
—provided the neutrality is not an 
utter sham. The Arabs will play us 
off against the Russians, and vice 
versa. But this is really their least 
claim to originality. 


Wt CERTAINLY have no right to tell 
the Arab nations how they should 
share their oil wealth. But we have 
every possible right to graduate our 
economic assistance in relation to 
the degree of inter-regional commu- 
nity of interest their leaders develop. 
And then, according to the principle 
that everybody should be considered 
endowed with some sanity unless his 
lunacy is proved, we must assume 
the Arab leaders know that their oil 
can find a profitable market only in 
the West. 

There is something else that these 
men, and first of all Nasser, must 
know by now: their region has be- 
come the most critical buffer zone 
between the East and the West. 
Therefore, no war they start can 
ever remain restricted. 
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Faisal Takes Over 
In Saudi Arabia 


RICHARD H. NOLTE 


n Marcu 23, King Saud ibn 

Abdul-Aziz of Saudi Arabia is- 
sued a royal decree conferring un- 
limited power over “internal, ex- 
ternal, and financial policies” on his 
half brother, Crown Prince Faisal. 
It was a kind of abdication. Saud re- 
mains king and will continue to 
reign, but it is Faisal, it seems, who 
will rule. 

Theories about the meaning of 
the change are numerous. Some 
argue that it will mean a new lease 
on life for the House of Saud. For 
the Saudi people, say others, it will 
be a Rubicon between the corrupt 
tradition-bound past and a progres- 
sive, thrifty future. It portends a 
fateful tightening of the Arab ring 
around Israel. It opens opportunities 
for the Kremlin. It foreshadows a 
tighter squeeze on the American oil 
companies in Saudi Arabia. It sig- 
nalizes a decisive eastward shift in 
the Middle Eastern power balance. 

All these things are possible, but 
until confirmed by events they re- 
main shadowed in doubt. There is 
no doubt at all, however, in the 
minds of President Nasser and his 
Arab nationalist followers about the 
meaning of Faisal’s new eminence. 
To them, it marks another obstacle 
overcome, another victorious mile- 
stone achieved in their progress 
toward unity, neutralism, and 
strength. “Oh, Mr. Dulles,” crowed 
Cairo’s Al Shaab, “please tell us 
what you can do now to save your 


puppet? .. .” 
The Bribe That Failed 


The events in King Saud’s palace- 
and-mud-hut capital of Riyadh on 
March 23 were set off a few weeks 
earlier in Damascus, when King 
Saud and his palace guard were 
charged with sponsoring and financ- 
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ing a conspiracy to prevent Egyp- 
tian-Syrian anion, or, failing that, 
to assassinate Nasser. Photostats were 
displayed of canceled checks total- 
ing $5,320,000, allegedly the down 
payment on a projected $53 million, 
and for the first time, Nasser’s prop- 
aganda guns turned full blast 
against Saud. Saud appointed a com- 
mission to investigate (which soon 
resigned), but he himself issued no 
clear denial. Whether or not the 
charges were true, they were widely 
believed, and there was widespread 
indignation in Saudi Arabia at this 
“treacherous plot” against Nasser. 
On March 17, in a huge tent in the 
desert near Riyadh, some three 
dozen princes of the Saudi line— 
brothers and nephews of the king— 
met in a tense family reunion to de- 
bate the situation. 

According to Arab diplomats re- 
cently returned to the United States 
from the Middle East, the course of 
that family debate is now fairly 
clear. The princes agreed that for 
the first time since 1902, when Ibn 
Saud began the consolidation of 
Arabia, the Saudi monarchy was in 
danger. People were beginning to 
speak openly against the king. Saud’s 
“evil advisers,” who were responsible 
for the “total corruption” in the 
country, had to be removed. 

In the midst of proposals that the 
king be required to abdicate in favor 
of Faisal, the latter broke silence to 
state that he had sworn at his father’s 
deathbed to serve his brother as 
king for as long as he lived and 
would therefore take no part in fore- 
ing abdication. The compromise 
solution was to present Saud with a 
demand that Faisal, in his hitherto 
nominal capacity as prime minister 
and foreign minister, be given ple- 
nary powers to “restore the prestige 


and dignity of the House of Saud.” 
Aware of the forces arrayed against 
him, the king yielded. On March 23 
the royal decree made it official. 


Hand in the Sand 


Crown Prince Faisal ibn Abdul-Aziz, 
fifty-four’, second son of “the Great 
King,” ,contrasts with his royal 
brother in a number of ways. Reti- 
cent where Saud is outgoing, of com- 
paratively simple tastes and no great 
lover of pomp and circumstance, 
monogamous and married to the 
same wife for twenty-six years, he is 
also far more experienced in diplo- 
macy and foreign affairs. His 
diplomatic missions in 1926 and 
1932 (which included a visit to the 
Soviet Union) helped to distinguish 
him as the foremost Saudi diplomat. 
In 1945 he helped to organize the 
U.N. in San Francisco, and he led 
the Saudi delegation at the General 
Assembly meetings of 1947-1948 that 
dealt with the partition of Palestine 
and the establishment of Israel. In 
1955 he went to the Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung. 

Faisal began his military exploits 
in his early teens, and in 1926 he 
succeeded in “pacifying” the Hejaz, 
having dispossessed the Hashemite 
great-grandfather of the present 
kings of Iraq and Jordan, and ,oing 
on to rule it as his father’s viceroy. 
Since then, he has played a l.ading 
role in the gradual modernization of 
government in Saudi Arabia. 

There is no doubt that Faisal will 
bring stature and experience to his 
new role. But at the same time, he 
may lack some of the stamina and 
tenacity necessary to keep up with 
the daily burden of detail, intrigue. 
and time-consuming protocol. (He 
has been ill, and was in the U.S. for 
several months recently for medical 
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treatment.) And it must also be 
borne in mind that in recent years 
Faisal’s fence mending among the 
tribal sheiks upon whose loyalty he 
must rely has been neglected. A 
thrifty man in a society where no- 
bility and popularity are commen- 
surate with open-handed prodigality, 
Faisal is handicapped by being 
thought of as bakhil—stingy. 

He is also something of an enig- 
ma. His father used to say: “Saud 
is an open heart who can never keep 
a secret or hide an emotion. But 
Faisal! God help those who fight 
him for he is like moving sands—the 
deeper you plunge your hand into 
them, the less you know where they 
end.” 

At the same time, however, Faisal 
makes no secret of his feelings on 
a number of issues. He is a strong 
Arab nationalist—except where a 
threat to the Saudi monarchy is in- 
volved. He believes that good 
relations with Egypt must be the 
cornerstone of Saudi foreign policy. 
Like many other Saudi princes, 
Faisal has invested heavily in Egypt, 
mostly in Cairo real estate, and is 
a frequent visitor there. The Egyp- 
tian press has regarded Faisal with 
approval both before and_ since 
March 23. 


grag Saup, Faisal has not given 
up the old dynastic hostility to 
the kings of Iraq and Jordan. It is 
reported that the Saudi troops in 
Jordan have already been withdrawn 
by Faisal. They were there as a sort 
of insurance for Hussein; and Saud’s 
$14 million to support Hussein last 
year is reportedly not to be repeated. 
Faisal is also abidingly bitter about 
the treatment of Arabs in Palestine, 
and critical of the Saudi failure after 
Israel's invasion of Egypt in 1956 to 
keep Israeli shipping from “violat- 
ing Arab territorial waters” (i.e., 
using the Gulf of Aqaba). But since 
it wasn’t done, he has admitted to an 
Arab diplomat that “to revive the 
issue would cost us a lot.” 

For all Faisal’s insistence that he 
is not anti-American—he is in fact 
a frequent visitor to the United 
States and sends his sons (he has 
eight, and eight daughters) to Amer- 
ican schools—he views United States 
policies and motives with the deep- 
est suspicion. He blames the United 
States for “all the evils” that beset 


the Arab world. “Roosevelt prom- 
ised my father that the Arabs would 
always be consulted before deciding 
the future of Palestine,” he told a 
correspondent recently. “Truman 
broke the promise. And Dulles per- 
petuated the insane pro-Israel pol- 
icy not so much~by helping Israel 
directly, for fear of Arab reactions, 
but by splitting the Arab world 
sharply. This is exactly what Israel 
always wanted .. . the pacts which 
Dulles helped create—the Baghdad 
Pact, the Eisenhower Doctrine— 
were all intended to divide us and to 
allow the foreigners—imperialists 
and Zionists—to rule. And look at 
the pitiful scene of Arab politics to- 
day. ... We never realized that what 
Dulles did was actually to adopt a 
policy which, because of its shrewd- 
ness, harmed us more than the open 
and direct policy of Truman.” 

On the basis of such sentiments, 
one might well expect a drastic shift 
in Saudi policies away from co-op- 
eration with the United States and 
toward association with Nasser, even 
to the point of federation with his 
United Arab States. But Faisal 
is a prudent and careful man, and 
any such tendency would be disci- 
plined by his overriding concern to 
maintain the Saudi dynasty secure- 
ly in power. 

To do that, Faisal must balance 
three major factors: the tribes as 
the continuing basis of power, the 
growing power of Arab nationalism, 
and the American-run oil industry. 


The Tribal Basis of Power 


Despite the development of a small 
professional armed force with mod- 
ern equipment, the main military 
basis of Saudi rule is still the male 
citizenry of the interior towns and 


tribes. To secure their support, Ibn 
Saud long ago began paying them 
subsidies, which come to about $55 
million in the current budget. But 
with the treasury perpetually empty 
as a result of wholesale extravagance 
and corruption (the value of the 
riyal has slipped from the official 
3.7 to the dollar to as low as 6.5 on 
the free market), the $55-million 
figure would seem to represent wish. 
ful thinking. There have already 
been mutterings in the back sands, 

Really effective control over in. 
come and expenditure could soon 
bring solvency to the treasury. Such 
control, however, must sooner or 
later interfere with the geometric 
increase of allowances for the royal 
family, not to mention the astro. 
nomical outlays of Saud himself for 
bribes, gifts, charity, support of the 
Algerian rebels, and upkeep of the 
vast royal household. Furthermore, 
since each of the leading princes con- 
trols a certain number of the tribal 
sheiks and their armed followers, 
government austerity might well ex. 
pose the régime to the threat of 
civil strife. The ultimatum to Saud 
has already set a dangerous prece- 
dent. Financial reform, therefore, 
while necessary, must be introduced 
cautiously. 

Fortunately for Faisal, a number 
of scapegoats are available. Saud’s 
cabal of advisers imported from oth- 
er Arab  countries—whom Cairo 
holds responsible for Saud’s anti- 
Nasser policies—have also been 
blamed (and probably with reason) 
as the major source of financial 
chaos and corruption in the king 
dom. According to reports, there 
have already been dismissals, and by 
offering unpopular victims Faisal 
may gain a certain leeway in work 
ing out more fundamental reforms. 


oe into the twentieth cen 
tury and suddenly powerful and 
wealthy from oil, the Saudis have 
begun to yearn not only for the tools 
and techniques of modern civiliza- 
tion but also for some of its political 
instruments: first of all, nationalism. 
The result is an emerging group in 
Saudi Arabia who have begun t 
look at their surroundings with crit 
ical eyes, and whose basic desire is 
to reform and refashion their so 
ciety on the pattern of the West 

For the most part young, sincere, 
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and (comparatively speaking) edu- 
cated, the nationalists in Saudi 
Arabia are the “creative minority,” 
the new elite, the future leaders, 
the proto-middle class. So far they 
are very few—ninety-five per cent of 
the Saudis are illiterate. Their aims 
are those of most Arab nationalists: 
rapid economic development, a 
higher standard of living, mass edu- 
cation, a national health program, 
and honest government. But unlike 
Arab extremists in neighboring 
countries—possibly because there 
has been no record of “colonial op- 
pression” in Saudi Arabia—they are 
by comparison moderate and prac- 
tical. “You see these beads?” asked 
one of my acquaintances in Jidda, 
dangling a string of prayer beads. 
“This is Saudi society. The only 
thing that holds them together is 
the string: the king. In a feudal 
society, the king is necessary. We 
need to strengthen the string, not 
get rid of it. When all the beads 
are fused together, then will be the 
time to think about the future 
of the king.” 


— TO THE modern press and 
radio and the multiplication of 
educational opportunity (most of 
the teachers are Egyptian), the num- 
ber and influence of nationalists in 
Saudi Arabia are increasing. Sooner 
or later, by evolutionary means or 
by violence, they will surely acquire 
controlling power. Already, precisely 
because their education and skills 
are badly needed, they have attained 
important positions in government 
and business and have begun to 
lead and articulate public opinion. 
For the House of Saud, the lesson 
must be that if royalty is to be main- 
tained, it must as far as possible 
be in co-operation with or at least 
not in competition with the up- 
surge of Arab nationalism. “Sheiks 
and kings cannot be nationalists, by 
definition!” said one young zealot. 
But Faisal goes a long way in sym- 
pathizing with them, and that may 
be sufficient for the present. 
Meanwhile Faisal has a powerful 
rival in the person of President Nas- 
ser. Popular enthusiasm during 
Nasser’s 1956 visit to Saudi Arabia, 
fanned by Cairo’s incessant Voice of 
the Arabs, was so overwhelming as 
to be embarrassing to his host. 
Moreover, royal corruption and ex- 
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travagance, the neglect of education, 
the stand against the organization 
of labor, and the suspect association 
with the United States—all these 
make the House of Saud supremely 
vulnerable to nationalist propa- 
ganda attacks. Finally, the régime is 
utterly dependent on the export of 
oil. Faisal can never forget that Nas- 
ser controls the Suez Canal and the 
Trans-Arabian pipeline (which 
crosses the United Arab Republic 
in Syria), through which the bulk of 
Saudi oil goes to market. 


A Lesson from Iran 


The income from oil, constituting 
eighty-five per cent of the govern- 
ment’s receipts, amounts to nearly 
$900,000 a day. In a pinch Aramco 
can get along without Saudi oil; 
but the Saudi government cannot 
survive without income. 
Mossadegh’s experience of 1951- 
1954, when the Iranians were unable 
to sell any oil for three years, illus- 
trates the point graphically. For 
Faisal, therefore, at least in the im- 
mediate future, there are definite 
limits on what can be done to force 
Aramco and its parent companies 
to revise their policies or pay high- 
er taxes. The West, where the great 
bulk of Saudi oil is sold (and where 
emergency funds can be borrowed), 
cannot be pushed too far. 
Whatever Faisal’s personal incli- 
nations may be, he must somehow 


steer a course that antagonizes nei- 
ther Nasser nor the West. His diffi- 
culties are further complicated by 
increasing friction in Saudi Arabia 
between the American oil companies 
and Arab nationalism. Unlike Fai- 
sal, the nationalists are not prima- 
rily concerned witi: keeping the 
régime in power or even, in the 


short run at least, about maintain- 
ing the flow of income. Their prior 
concern is rather to assert as a mat- 
ter of duty and right a measure of 
Arab control over the oil industry, 
and hence over the only likely source 
for the huge capital outlay that 
would be necessary to finance the 
developments that are the essence 
of the nationalist dream. 

The central figure in this situ- 
ation is Sheik Abdullah Tariki, a 
young man with an M.A. from the 
University of Texas who is Director 
of Petroleum and Mineral Affairs. 
The incorruptible and outspoken 
Tariki is a completely dedicated 
Arab nationalist. He and his col- 
leagues represent the beginnings of 
a professional civil service in Saudi 
Arabia. They also are the spearhead 
of nationalist pressure against the 
oil companies. 

Far from wanting to cut down the 
role of Aramco, as one might expect, 
Tariki wants what he calls “full in- 
tegration.” He wants to set up a 
super Aramco divorced from the 
control of its parent companies, not 
only to explore, drill, produce, re- 
fine, and market oil and oil products 
within Saudi Arabia (as Aramco 
now does) but also to transport them 
abroad and to sell them in markets 
overseas (a function now performed 
by the U.S. parent companies). This 
whole program would be carried out 
in “full fifty-fifty partnership” with 
the Saudi government. 

These were substantially the terms 
Tariki succeeded in putting through 
last fall with the Japan Trading 
Company, Ltd. There is no sign to 
date that he will have a similar suc- 
cess with Aramco. 


‘We Could Cut Prices Plenty’ 


So far, the Saudi government has 
backed Tariki in his stand against 
the oil companies not only on inte- 
gration but on other unresolved dis- 
putes as well—disputes which also 
seem to boil down to the issue of 
control. Can one expect a change 
under Faisal?- Some hints about the 
answer to that question may lie in 
the fact that Faisal was largely re- 
sponsible for creating the Office of 
Petroleum and Mineral Affairs in 
1953, and that it was Faisal who ap- 
pointed and has since supported its 
director: Sheik Abdullah Tariki. 
The oil companies have pointed 





out that a super Aramco would have 
to go out and compete for new cus- 
tomers. “We could cut prices 
plenty,” says Tariki in reply, which 
is true, but so could competing pro- 
ducers in Kuwait, Iraq, Iran, and 
elsewhere. Moreover, to build up 
transport and marketing facilities 
would require enormous capital out- 
lays, which the Aramco parent com- 
panies could scarcely be expected to 
provide. In short, integration could 
be forced on the parent companies— 
there has always been the power to 
nationalize Aramco—but it would 
mean a dramatic drop in oil income 
for the Saudi government. Maintain- 
ing income of course is not Tariki’s 
major purpose. But though he has 
represented integration as a way of 
tripling Aramco profits and hence 
the Saudi government's fifty-fifty 
share, Faisal will think twice before 
throwing away the $900,000 a day 
he has for a very doubtful $3 million 
a day he might get. 

As for the oil companies, they feel 
that to give way on the issue of 
overseas integration and the implicit 
assertion of Saudi control would be 
suicidal. Thus threatened, they are 
naturally ready to resist stubbornly; 
and in resisting, the companies are 
well aware of the crucial importance 
of continuing oil revenues to Faisal’s 
régime. 


— FEELING of strength, which 
survived the Saudi-Japanese 
agreement of last fall, derives 
mainly from the assumption that 
there is no alternative for the Saudis, 
no alternative source of technical 
skill, equipment, and financial re- 
sources to run the oil industry, and 
no alternative markets. 

And of course there are always 
the Communists, who have racked 
up some striking successes in utiliz- 
ing trade and economic aid, “with- 
out strings,” as an arm of foreign 
policy. In its effort to embarrass the 
West, the Soviet bloc might find it 
expedient to promise the Saudi 
Arabians capital, technicians, and 
markets. 

When it comes to evaluating the 
relationship between Soviet promises 
and Soviet performance, Faisal and 
Tariki might find it helpful to con- 
sider the recent experiences of their 
neighbor, Gamal Abdel Nasser, pres- 
ident of the United Arab Republic. 
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Can Nasser Ransom 


Himself from the Russians? 


CLAIRE STERLING 


Cairo 

i ps ODD THING about Cairo, with 
President Nasser arousing so 
much commotion elsewhere, is that 
the atmosphere here should be so 
flat. The triumphal arches are here, 
the slogans in neon, the oversized 
wall posters, the loudspeakers, the 
mass demonstrations—everything that 


money and a good security police 
force can provide. But the political 
fever of former years is gone. 

The excitement that used to run 
all through the capital, in the Mus- 
ky, the shops, and cafés, is gone. 
Movie audiences sit in_ silence 
through Nasser’s newsreel speeches. 
Political talk, what there is of it, is 
desultory and stale. Almost no one 
supports the régime without some 
reservation or complaint. 

No one even thinks of overthrow- 
ing it any more. Those days too, 
when Cairo’s better drawing rooms 
buzzed with conspiracy and General 
Naguib’s familiar pipe was drawn in 
chalk on the city’s walls, have passed. 

This is an unlikely domestic back- 
ground for the man who is being 
acclaimed by millions of Arabs 
abroad as a new Saladin. The Egyp- 
tians are not inclined to go so far. For 
the Egyptians, the high point of 
Nasser’s leadership was reached not 
at Damascus in February, 1958, 
when he arrived there as president 
of the newly formed United Arab 
Republic, but at Port Said in No- 
vember, 1956, when he turned a 
staggering military defeat at the 
hands of the Israelis into a stunning 
diplomatic victory over Britain and 
France. At that time, world opinion 


largely supported Egypt. The future 
glowed with promise. But now the 
Egyptians have become dissatisfied 
with practically everybody and ey. 
erything—the government, the revo- 
lution, the Americans, the Russians, 
even the Syrians and Yemenis who, 
by thrusting themselves upon Egypt, 
as the Egyptians see it, have merely 
added two other countries’ troubles 
to Egypt's own. 

The new United Arab Republic 
can redeem itself in the Egyptians’ 
eyes only if its boundaries embrace 
all the oil deposits of all the Arab 
lands. The Saudi Arabian monarchy 
has recently shown an inclination to 
go along with Egypt; but this is 
something different from sharing its 
wealth with it. Syria, the only Arab 
country that Egypt has directly ac- 
quired, cannot be counted on as a 
customer for Egypt's cotton, as a 
source of foreign currency, or as an 
aid in financing -the Five-Year Plan. 
Nor is Syria likely to deliver Egypt 
from the oppressive friendship of the 
Soviet Union. 


Or THE SURFACE, life in the capital 
seems normal. There are no no- 
ticeable food shortages, prices are 
not abnormally high, the shopwin- 
dows are not empty. While western 
European goods have all but dis 
appeared, they have been replaced 
partly by cheap goods from eastern 
Europe and partly by others that are 
homemade. Where the Egyptians 
used to produce sixty per cent of 
the manufactured products they con- 
sumed, they now produce seventy 
per cent, including such items as 
dishes, toys, tooth paste, girdles, and 
lipsticks. There are few luxury 
goods, but there is enough in the 
stores to supply the population's 
daily needs. 

The people who make and sell 
these things are satisfied. The same 
cannot be said, however, for those 
who have to buy them, or for the 
many other Egyptians who have suf- 
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fered from the exodus of the foreign 

lation: businessmen who have 
“Egyptianized” some ninety-odd se- 
vestered French and British firms, 
only to find their source of supply 
cut off; retailers who have lost their 
higher-priced wares; landlords who 
have lost their most profitable ten- 
ants; servants who have lost their 
jobs; tourist agents, hotelkeepers, 
dragomans, guides, whose clientele 
nowadays consists largely of Asians 
and Africans with not too many 
piastres to spare. 


String Enough to Hang Us’ 


While this kind of situation may 
make for nagging worries, it isn’t 
intolerable. What is intolerable, at 
least for the Egyptians with some 
understanding of economics, is the 
fact that during the past year three- 
fifths of Egypt’s imports came from 
the West, while three-fifths of its ex- 
ports went to the Soviet bloc. Egypt 
has drawn so heavily on its foreign 
currency reserves to pay for the 
western imports that by midwinter 
the country was left with only $185 
million in gold to cover its own cur- 
rency and $8 million more for every- 
thing else. The drain would have 


been still greater if Egypt had not 
cut down mercilessly on the pur- 
chase of indispensable equipment. 
Imports of iron, steel, automobiles, 
and spare parts were cut by a half, 


weaving machines by -three-quar- 
ters, electrical apparatus, machinery 
parts, and petroleum by two-thirds. 

On the other hand, Egypt has re- 
ceived very little industrial equip- 
ment from the Russians. About $85 
million worth of the cotton sold to 
the Iron Curtain countries in 1957 
went to pay—and only in part—for 
the arms Egypt received two or three 


years ago. For the rest of the cotton, 
Egypt has been paid largely in bulk 
commodities like wheat and petro- 
leum, which have made up eighty 
per cent of the Russian shipments. 
This wouldn't be so bad if the Rus- 
sians had left the country free to 
earn hard currency elsewhere. They 
have prevented this, however, by 
using the Egyptian pounds in their 
clearing accounts—representing pay- 
ments for arms, wheat, and petro- 
leum—to buy Egypt’s cotton at arti- 
ficially high prices, thereby freezing 
out the western market. They have 
then resold the cotton in western 
Europe at normal prices, for hard 
currency that they have pocketed 
themselves; and, as repayment for 
the cotton, they have forced Egypt 
to accept millions of dollars’ worth 
of second-rate or .defective goods— 
also at artificially high prices. “They 
said there would be no strings at- 
tached,” says one of Cairo’s biggest 
bankers, “but this is string enough 
to hang us” 

It may be possible for Egypt to 
continue this way for some time 
without actually going bankrupt. 
But under these conditions, Egypt 
cannot possibly get on with Nasser’s 
long-interrupted revolution. Though 
he has talked of industrializing the 
country since the coup d’état nearly 
six years ago, he has not yet made 
much progress. Where industry con- 
tributed ten per cent to the national 
income before he took over, it now 
contributes eleven per cent. In the 
Five-Year Plan that has just been 
drawn up, it is supposed to go up to 
nineteen per cent. But this would 
require an investment of more than 
$600 million in five years, of which 
two-thirds would have to be foreign 
capital. 
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The Russians did agree last fall 
to lend Nasser $175 million for his 
Five-Year Plan, at 2.5 per cent in- 
terest, to be repaid in twelve years. 
This is the biggest loan they have 
offered any nation outside the lron 
Curtain. But it is in rubles. Nasser 
cannot buy the necessary machinery 
from the West with rubles; and 
judging from his current experience, 
the rubles won’t get him much of it 
from Russia either. 

“The Russians can only sell us 
surplus capital goods in certain 
lines,” says the same banker, “and 
a lot of what they can sell us we 
don’t particularly want. At best, 
they might give us half of what we 
need, mostly to develop our mining, 
and we only put the figure that high 
because nobody else is willing to 
help us. The Five-Year Plan is a 
serious affair because we absolutely 
must have it. But it is not really 
serious, because we haven't a prayer 
of finding the equipment and the 
money.” 


‘Give the Fellaheen a Galabia’ 


If the Russians have been a dubious 
boon to Egypt’s industry and an 
actual impediment to its trade, they 
have failed Nasser even more miser- 
ably by their utter indifference to 
the problem that transcends every 
other in the country: the fellaheen. 

Two summers ago, when the west- 
ern powers first began to speak ol 
an economic boycott after the Suez 
Canal was nationalized, Nasser said, 
in effect, that he couldn't care less. 
The people who counted in the new 
Egypt, he told correspondents, were 
not the rich pashas who wanted 
Cadillacs, French perfume, and 
Scotch whisky, but the fellaheen, 
who wanted nothing but freedom 
from foreign enslavement. “Give the 
fellaheen a loaf of bread and a gala- 
bia to wear,” one of his aides de- 
clared then, “and their hatred of 
imperialism will sustain them.” The 
implication was that the fellaheen 
could not get any poorer than they 
already were, whatever happened. 
But they are getting poorer. 

The loss of western trade and 
friendships may not have deprived 
them of anything they could have 
afforded to buy in the first place. 
It has, however, denied them the 
one chance they might have had— 
however remote—to escape starva- 
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tion. Egypt has twenty-four million 
inhabitants huddled together on 
fourteen thousand square miles of 
usable land. More than a thousand 
of them are born every day, and the 
land produces no more now than it 
did ten years ago. Consequently the 
fellaheen have less bread this year 
than last, and next year will have 
still less. Their only hope lies in 
reclaiming more land from Egypt's 
seventy thousand square miles of 
desert. Unless money for this is forth- 
coming, the fellaheen will soon be 
reaching a point—if they have not 
already reached it—where no 
amount of hatred for imperialism 
will be sufficiently nourishing to sus- 
tain them. 

Most of the régime’s efforts in this 
direction have come to little or 
nothing. It has managed to bring 
many auxiliary comforts to the rural 
population: more schools, more hos- 
pitals, co-operatives, running water 
in a number of villages—a project 
that Egyptians would doubtless be 
astonished to discover was financed 
by Point Four. But the breakup of 
the pashas’ big estates has brought 
no more than an acre and a half 
apiece to some 200,000 families— 
1,200,000 people, five per cent of the 
population. Liberation Province, 
which was to have reclaimed six 
hundred thousand acres, has turned 
out to be an extravagant flop. Its 
director is in jail for grand larceny, 
and there isn’t even any provision 
for its continuance in this year’s 
budget. As for the Aswan High Dam, 
which was to have reclaimed a mil- 
lion acres, it has now been turned 
down in succession by the Ameri- 
cans, the British, the Germans, the 
Swiss, the Japanese, and the Rus- 
sians—the last being the only ones 
who were candid enough to tell Nas- 
ser it was not even worth discussing. 

When Eugene R. Black, president 
of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, was 
here recently, he made it quite clear 
that the loan the bank may be con- 
templating—if and when—has to do 
strictly with the Suez Canal. 


ae AN EFFORT to present the United 
Arab Republic as appealingly as 
possible, Nasser talks of resettling 


half a million or even a million 
fellaheen in the fertile, half-empty 
plains of what is now Egypt's Syrian 
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province. But Syria is a thousand 
miles from the Nile Valley, with a 
no man’s land in between; it is bit- 
terly cold in winter; and it has no 
mighty river whose life-giving silt 
yields three crops a year. 

Nasser has talked of other bless- 
ings that must flow from union 


with Syria—in expanded industry, 
investment, and trade. But there can 
be none for quite some time. Having 
caught his first glimpse of the two 
countries’ widely differing institu- 
tions—currency, customs, banking, 
export-import controls, trade agree- 
ments, traditional markets—the new 


president of the U.A.R. has put off 


all steps toward economic integra- 
tion for at least the next five years. 
Meanwhile, the blessings will be 
limited to a unified foreign policy 
and military command, about which 
Egyptians care little. “We had a 
joint command with Syria when 
Israel invaded the Sinai,” says a 
prominent Cairo editor, “and where 
did that get us?” 

Not that the Egyptians have be- 
come indifferent to the cause of 
Arab nationalism as such. They 
seem, rather, to feel that it has 
somehow led them along a difficult 
and unrewarding path. “Nasser has 
always done what he thought was 
right and best for the Arabs,” says 
the same editor, who has always 
been a loyal supporter of the régime, 
“and yet here we are, running into 
a stone wall that we've built with 
our own hands.” 

One might assume from all this 
that Nasser would be anxious to dis- 
engage from the Russians and re- 
sume friendly relations with he 
West. From the economic peintof 
view, he appears to be. Theugh his 
press habitually refers to Americans 
as wolves, jackals, and other assorted 
wild beasts, he has approached the 


American embassy privately on sey. 
eral occasions for wheat, for resump. 
tion of normal trade, for the $3 
million of Egyptian funds still frozen 
in U.S. banks. When he sent his eco. 
nomic mission to Moscow last fall, 
he even asked for advice on how to 
negotiate with the Russians. He has 
shown marked eagerness for settle. 
ment of French and British claims 
to sequestered property here—par. 
ticularly British, since Britain stil 
holds nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars belonging to Egypt in two 
blocked sterling accounts. He has 
displayed restraint in negotiations 
with the old Suez Canal Company 
for shareholder compensation. More 
recently, he has even offered western 
buyers a twenty-three per cent dis. 
count on the Egyptian pound—whose 
black-market rate is $1.80 agains 
the official rate of $2.87—so as to 
break the Russians’ corner on his 
cotton. 

But the West has been slow to 
respond. Several European countries 
have resumed trade with Egypt, most 
notably the commercially ambitious 
Germans and the Italians. The 
French, however, have agreed so far 
to buy only a token $5 million 
worth of Egyptian cotton. The Brit- 
ish have been dragging their feet in 
negotiations. And the Americans 
have been cool and in no sense 
encouraging. 


Egypt at the Precipice 


The duality of Nasser’s attitude to 
ward Russia, always apparent, has 
never been so pronounced. Those 
who want to can make a good case 
for a Nasser chastened by experi- 
ence, who is now trying to pull his 
country back from the precipice and 
has just rescued Syria from total 
satellization in the nick of time. Yet 
there are several indications, some 
subtle, some not so subtle, that point 
the other way. There is the con- 
tinuing Communist influence on the 
Egyptian press, with its relentless 
barrage of propaganda against the 
West. There is the recent promotion 
of Ahmed Fuad, translator of Marx 
into Arabic, from a place on the 
board of directors to the director- 
generalship of the powerful Bank 
Misr. There is the still more recent 
appointment of Ahmed Fahim, 4 
Communist with very little fo!low- 
ing, to the secretary-generalshi)) of 
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the state-controlled Egyptian Fed- 
eration of Labor. There is the 
continuing purchase of exceedingly 
expensive Soviet arms, submarines, 
and jets, at a time when Egypt is 
supposedly trying to get out of Rus- 
sia’s debt. And now there is Nasser 

ing to Moscow, with the reported 
intention of going on from there to 
Prague, Warsaw, and Budapest. 

Nasser wants the independence of 
the Arab world—under his rule, of 
course. But how can Nasser ever 
achieve his goal once he has accepted 
the Kremlin’s assistance? The Rus- 
sians have already proved themselves 
invaluable to Nasser in his anti- 
Israeli and anti-western campaign. 
In Africa, too, the Kremlin’s and 
Nasser’s objectives are much the 
same: to get the West out with maxi- 
mum speed and with a maximum 
strain on the western alliance. Nas- 
ser’s interest in Africa is not con- 
fined to Algeria. It extends far below 
the Sahara to practically every coun- 
try still under colonial rule, as it 
does to independent nations like 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. Most of 
these countries are now getting larger 
doses of Egyptian indoctrination, 
through Egyptian teachers, techni- 
cians, Moslem culture centers—which 
are doing far more proselytizing 
these days than Catholic and Protes- 
tant missionaries—and the Voice of 
Free Africa, a new and poisonously 
extremist radio station sponsored by 
the Permanent Secretariat of the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Council in 
Cairo. 


cs NASSER may have pressing 
reasons to fear the Russians in- 
side Egypt, he has just as press- 
ing reasons to work closely with them 
elsewhere. This is especially true in 
the Middle East. While the Egyp- 
tians might be too preoccupied with 
their own troubles to care much 
about the U.A.R., millions of other 
Arabs are stirred by this dramatic 
step—real or spurious—toward the 
wnity they always dream of. With 
the momentum he has gained, Nas- 
ser stands closer than he ever did to 
Supreme power over the Middle 
East's people, land, and oil. But can 
that power really be his? Can he 
ever ransom himself from the Rus- 
sians? Should this ever happen, the 
cash will have to be found not in 
his pocket but in somebody else's. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


What Keeps 
Prices Up? 


JOHN L. HESS 


ORD FLEW around the financial 

markets of the world late last 
fall that a meeting had been called 
in London to do something about 
the copper slump. Copper shares 
rallied. Smelters cautiously raised 
prices. U.S. antitrust laws being 
what they are, the American Big 
Three—Anaconda, Kennecott, and 
Phelps Dodge—did not attend. But 
the first two were represented any- 
way by the Copper Department of 
Chile, where they are the major 


producers. The meeting was behind 
closed doors, but the decision could 
hardly be kept secret, nor did the 
participants want it to be. World 
copper production was to be cut 
back roughly ten per cent. 

In the Belgian Congo and Rho- 
desia, in Michigan and Montana, 
output slowed and some mines were 
closed entirely. There was a brief 
delay in Chile; Kennecott finally 
persuaded the negotiators, it was re- 
ported, that a cut in its higher-cost 
mines in the United States would be 
just as effective as one in its Chilean 
holdings. Layoffs rose in Arizona 
and Utah. In New York, the Cerro 
de Pasco Corporation announced it 
was reducing its production of cop- 
per in Peru by eleven per cent. Its 


president said the industry had 
“demonstrated statesmanship of a 
high order,” and Cerro de Pasco 
wanted “to be recorded in support 
of this constructive approach.” 

In view of the fact that the world 
supply of copper far exceeded de- 
mand, one can understand why a 
producer should welcome an order- 
ly, across-the-board cutback. But 
statesmanship, it seems, never calls 
for cutting prices. Two years ago, 
when copper was at an all-time high 
and important consumers were 
switching to aluminum, there were 
no recorded meetings of industrial 
statesmen to consider the problem. 


HE COPPER AFFAIR is cited here 
for what light it may cast on a 
phenomenon that, according to the 
New York Times, has been mystify- 
ing economists in Washington. “Ex- 
perts Puzzled by Prices’ Ascent,” 
read a headline as far back as last 
November 4. “They Believe Slack 
Demand Should Be Causing Cuts.” 
The economists are still baffled. 
The administration, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and leaders of Congress 
have been nearly paralyzed by in- 
decision ever since manufacturing 
began to taper off at the start of 
1957. Should they act to combat a 
recession, or should they apply the 
brakes lest inflation run away with 
them? Indeed, with the business sta- 
tistics distorted by the rise in prices, 
many were unable to see the reces- 
sion at all. As late as last August, 
the Federal Reserve System was still 
raising interest rates and constrict- 
ing the money supply (over the op- 
position of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York) under the mis- 
apprehension that a boom was still 
on, chiefly because prices were high. 
Economists agree that whatever 
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measures are taken to restrain a 
boom or combat a recession, timing 
is of the essence. Applied too late, 
the brakes will not hold, the engine 
will not respond to the accelerator. 
But, unable to decide whether in- 
flation or deflation lay ahead, leaders 
of both parties were still reluctant 
early this spring, when the recession 
was already a year old, to plump for 
a tax cut or any other drastic move. 

The indecision was the more 
agonizing because, while nobody 
will come right out and say he likes 
inflation, a decline in prices has 
come to be regarded with horror by 
all concerned. 

It is still being taught in our 
schools that when the supply of 
goods is greater than the demand, 
prices fall to the point where they 
entice buyers. It’s a nice theory. But 
in practice, whatever became of the 
free market? Or of the traditional 
American view that mass production 
and low prices are the path to pros- 
perity, while cartels and other such 
foreign devices to shelter business 
against the buffeting of competition 
bring stagnation and poverty? 

Industry after industry has aban- 
doned the free-market concept. The 
prevailing doctrine now is: if sales, 
and hence profits, go down, raise 
prices. In February, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board granted the airlines a 
fare increase, with the explanation 
that profits and traffic had declined. 
It also suggested that there had been 
“excessive scheduling” of flights. In 
other words, the service was too 
good, or there was too much compe- 
tition. Thus, in a mere twenty years, 
the airlines have come around to the 
defeatist outlook that it took the 
railroad industry more than a cen- 
tury to achieve. 


Reverse-Order Drills 


It should be noted that the restric- 
tive business philosophy is common 
both to high-wage industries such as 
steel, auto manufacturing, and con- 
struction, and to low-wage industries 
such as textiles and retailing. Nor 
does it take the threat of imminent 
bankruptcy to cause a free enter- 
priser to abandon principle and curb 
production. The oil industry has 
been doing it for years. 

Ostensibly for conservation, the 
major oil-producing states each 
month fix the “allowable” output 
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after the refiners have reported how 
much they want. The theory is that 
any excess of supply over demand 
would be wasteful. It would also 
hurt prices. The Federal govern- 
ment obliges by banning the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of any 
oil produced in excess of the “al- 
lowable.” This amiable conspiracy 
against the consumer has worked al- 
most too well. The price of a barrel 
of crude oil in Texas has risen from 
as low as ten cents in the depth of the 
Depression to $1.25 during the Sec- 
ond World War to more than three 
dollars now. (The last big rise came 
during the Suez crisis, and did per- 
haps as much to hurt American 
prestige in Europe as the Marshall 
Plan did to help it.) 


_. THE fabulous profits to be made 
have inspired a world-wide oil 
rush. On land and under sea, drill- 
ing rigs have made rich strike after 
strike. Geophysics has greatly re- 
duced the risk of dry wells. And 
the increasing flow of new, unregu- 
lated oil has threatened to swamp 


the carefully built price structure. 
Whereupon the rugged individual- 
ists of Texas have appealed to Wash- 
ington, and not in vain, for protec- 
tion against the operation of the 
free market. 

The White House announced last 
year a program of “voluntary” 
quotas, limiting oil companies to 
the amounts they had imported in 
the past. This was accepted by the 
giants of the industry; it froze them 
into their dominant position. But 
relative newcomers to oil importing, 
with costly new refineries at coastal 
ports, defied the quotas, and it be- 
gan to seem as though the free mar- 
ket might break through the dike. 
Last winter, with demand declining 
and imports rising, refiners began 


to trim the prices they pay to do 
mestic producers, though not to the 
level prevailing before the Sue 
windfall. 

At this point, a powerful force 
stepped into the breach. The Wall 
Street Journal reported on Feb. 
ruary 13: 

“The oil industry should make 
further cuts in processing crude oi 
to correct the imbalance between 
supply and demand, M. J. Rathbone, 
president of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), said. 

“*What we need right now,’ Mr. 
Rathbone stated, ‘is less refinery runs 
and consequently less product and 
the ability to work off burdensome 
stocks.’ 

“Mr. Rathbone asserted that a 
general cut in the price of crude oil 
would not accomplish anything at 
this time, ‘I do not myself see why it 
should not aggravate the situation 
rather than alleviate it,’ he said.” 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, in 
its monthly petroleum review, ad- 
monished the industry: “Clearly the 
time is now at hand for a drastic cut- 
back.” Price cuts would not increase 
demand, it asserted. (The coal! indus 
try apparently disagrees; it favors 
tight curbs on oil imports to keep 
oil prices up, lest power companies 
switch from coal.) 

In admirable unison, oil com- 
panies cut their runs. Texas ordered 
the sharpest reduction in “allow- 
ables” ever, about one-fifth, and 
Oklahoma and Louisiana _ went 
along. As demand still lagged, in- 
ventories remained burdensome, but 
earlier price cuts on gasoline were 
rescinded. By March, Gulf Oil could 
announce with satisfaction that 
there was “no need or justification’ 
for a reduction in petroleum prices 


‘Maturity’ Comes to the Mills 


A valiant effort to tame the [ree 
market even without government 


help may be observed in the textile j 


industry. Except in wartime, this ha 
been known as a depressed busines 
for many years. Its wages have been 
close to the legal minimum, but cot 
ton mills traditionally worked six 
days a week, so that employees have 
been able to eke out a living with 
overtime. Now all that has changed. 
On April 5 of last year the Times te 
ported: 

“*Realistic’ cutbacks in produc 
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tion are being planned by textile 
executives in an all-out effort to re- 
store the laggard industry to a 
healthy condition. 

“The consensus among leaders at 
the coavention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute is 
that the industry's salvation depends 
on the willingness of individual com- 
panies to forego immediate gains to 
bring about long-term wellbeing to 
the industry. 

“As one executive put it, “The tex- 
tile industry finally seems to be 
reaching maturity. Steel and auto- 
motive companies have long realized 
that cutbacks are necessary, and our 
industry is no exception.’ 

“Textile men of long experience 
say this convention is characterized 
by a greater desire for industry co- 
operation than has existed in a long 
time. Traditionally, the industry has 
suffered because leading elements in 
it have insisted on pursuing a course 
of ‘rugged individualism,’ which has 
often piled up disastrous results.” 

The results of this new spirit of 
restraint and co-operation were grati- 
fying, for a time. The industry gen- 
erally abandoned the six-day week 
for five and even four days. Within 
two months, textile prices had 
strengthened, although demand was 
still slow. The textile industry ap- 
peared to be taking its place among 
the mature industries. 

Unfortunately, the developing re- 
cession canceled out much of the 
gain, and in the fall it was necessary 
for M. Lowenstein & Sons to do for 
textiles what Jersey Standard was to 
do for oil. Lowenstein called on the 
industry to shut down for extended 
holidays at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas time and, not relying on the 
spirit of co-operation alone, it ex- 
plicitly reminded all that Lowen- 
stein was not only a textile producer 
but also “the largest buyer of print 
cloths in the industry.” 

Not only did the holiday shut- 
down take place, but the curtail- 
ment spread to the previously 
prosperous synthetic-fabric mills. 
Textron, Inc., made a public pledge 
not to operate more than five days 
a week during 1958. 


ee SUPERIOR maturity of the steel 

and auto industries, enviously re- 
ferred to above, of course reflects 
their superior concentration of con- 
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trol. As Fortune magazine put it a 
while back, “to every major steel 
company, price competition means 
meeting U.S. Steel’s prices.” Exhorta- 
tions are not necessary here. Yet the 
extraordinary discipline of the steel 


industry, holding the price line 
while furnaces are banked for lack 
of orders, merits further notice. 
Some steel firms have gone into the 
red, but not one has broken ranks. 

Probably a sense of interdepend- 
ence makes unnecessary the kind of 
tactics charged to nine steel com- 
panies in a little-noticed suit filed 
back in 1954. The Sunbury Wire 
Rope Manufacturing Company com- 
plained that during the Korean War 
it had been warned by U.S. Steel 
and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
that it would be wrecked if it per- 
sisted in underbidding the rest of 
the industry on government con- 
tracts. It did underbid and it was 
wrecked, Sunbury said. According to 
the complaint, its customers were 
told that if they dealt with Sunbury 
they would get no steel and no or- 
ders from the major steel companies. 
The suit was settled out of court for 
about two-thirds of a million dollars 
and the idle plant was sold. 


Those Competitive Communists 


The philosophy of lower production, 
higher prices has become almost 
unanimously accepted. 

Last winter, the first closings of 
cement mills in twenty years were 
accompanied by another increase in 
cement prices. More mills shut down 
in March, and prices rose again. 

The aluminum industry suddenly 
emerged last winter from a genera- 
tion of shortages into an era of over- 
supply. It sold, and is selling, vast 
tonnages to the government under 
price-support guarantees made as an 
inducement to expand during and 


after the Korean War. In response 
to a slump in civilian demand it cut 
production, but it held the price 
line until April 1, when Aluminium, 
Ltd., of Canada effected the first 
price cut for aluminum since 1941. 
This forced the American industry 
to follow suit, and an American 
executive complained, as reported 
by the Times: 

“This is a good example of the 
havoc Russia can wreak in world 
markets. Although the Russians have 
been offering aluminum at the an- 
nual rate of only about 50,000 tons 
in Britain, their prices of one to 
two cents below the Aluminium 
quotation apparently forced the 
Canadian concern to trim prices— 
and so we also have to cut in the 
much bigger United States market.” 

It is a curious development that 
Communist Russia should inject an 
element of price competition into a 
western capitalist industry that has 
never experienced it. 


Semantics and Second Thoughts 


It is vain, probably, to quarrel with 
the morality of the prevailing busi- 
ness philosophy—or perhaps we 
should say reflex—on prices. It is, 
after all, the function of manage- 
ment to turn in a profit to share- 
holders, if possible. And when busi- 
ness generally is raising prices, no 
one company or industry can halt 
the tide; indeed, those sectors where 
the free market persists to some de- 
gree are in peril of being trampled. 

Retailing offers a plethora of ex- 
amples. In recent years, while the 
auto makers have been raising their 
prices, dealers have been forced by 
sales quotas and competition to cut 
their margins. The dealer mortality 
rate has been staggering. Back in 
depression times, organized retailers 
obtained passage of price-fixing leg- 
islation blandly called “fair trade” 
laws. (The semantics are intriguing. 
Nowadays “competition” is often 
preceded by the word “cutthroat,” 
and “black market” and “free mar- 
ket” have become interchangeable.) 
Under “fair trade,” dealers arrange 
with manufacturers to fix minimum 
retail prices on their goods, allowing 
a generous markup for all. Those 
who cut prices are hailed into court 
as lawbreakers. 

In recent years, however, a weak- 
ness has developed: some judges did 
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not care for the enforcement role, 
and the profit margins were so ample 
that a whole bootleg industry grew 
up to exploit it. “Fair trade” goods 
somehow seeped into “unfair” chan- 
nels—notably discount houses. This 
February, mighty General Electric, 
its warehouses filled with appliances, 
abandoned “fair trade.” Other appli- 
ance makers hastily followed. Prices 
went down as much as forty per cent 
in department and chain stores, 
which, if they did not make a profit 
on the items, were glad to bring 
shoppers in. Many small dealers, in- 
ciuding many of the discounters who 
had startec! it all, helplessly quit the 
field. 

Little noticed in the scramble 
was the fact that the manufacturers 
had not c:1t factory prices at all—in 
fact, some manufacturers actually 
raised them—and they unloaded a 
lot of app ‘iances. 


{yew TENDENCY of business to seek 
shelter against the harshness of 
competition assumes the force of a 
natural law. Adam Smith recorded it 
nearly two centuries ago: 

“People of the same trade seldom 
meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the pub- 
lic, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices.” 

Hence, the administration's ap- 
peals to business and labor to ex- 
ercise restraint have only caused 
raised eyebrows. For while business- 
men and employees as individuals or 
in groups can do little about infla- 
tion, the government can do, and is 
doing, a great deal. But most of its 
efforts have been in the direction of 
raising prices. 

It spends billions to maintain 
farm prices and reduce farm pro- 
duction; it maintains tariffs that 
protect the high prices of a limited 
sector of U.S. business while depriv- 
ing other U.S. producers of markets 
abroad; it buys minerals and stows 
them away to support the price 
level. In procurement, it prefers 
high U.S. bidders to low foreign 
bidders. Much of its enormous 
spending, accounting for nearly one- 
fifth of the nation’s consumption of 
goods and services, is done on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee or on a negotiated- 
contract basis. These methods of 
contracting reduce producers’ cost 
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consciousness and this tends to result 
in higher prices. 

Private home builders, operating 
in a field of apparently unlimited 
demand and with the government 
insuring them against loss, priced 
themselves out of the market long 
ago. As the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia has obseryed, this went 
unnoticed for years because the debt 
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was stretched out. On a thirty-year 
mortgage, the monthly payment 
seemed extravagant but not impossi- 
ble, especially if the inflation and 
boom were going on forever, as some 
economists, many politicians, and all 
salesmen believed. 

But “easy terms” reached their 
limit. It was conceivable that buyers 
could be found to sign forty-year 
mortgages and four-year auto loans, 
but with prices and interest rates up, 
the monthly payments suddenly be- 
came impossible. Housing and cars 
slumped, gradually dragging the rest 
of the economy with them. 


fhe GOVERNMENT'S response has 
been not to try to reduce the 
cost of housing—perish the thought— 
but to subsidize the mortgage lend- 
ers, raise their interest rates, and 
seek to overcome their sense of cau- 
tion. Official standards of how much 
house a man with a given income 
can afford have always been opti- 
mistic. Now the government offers 
to insure mortgages at which bank- 
ers blanch. 

State and Federal policy on utility 
and transportation rates also tends 
to raise prices during a recession. 
The principle is that where rates are 
regulated they should guarantee a 
“fair return’ on capital. No more, 
no less. In time of recession, when 
passenger and freight traffic and 
power consumption decline, the reg- 
ulatory agencies are more or less 
automatically required to raise the 


rates. That this discourages busines 
is beside the point. 

During the postwar era of up. 
dreamed-of prosperity, the illusion 
has grown that a depression is jm. 
possible “because the governmen; 
would not allow it.” Furthermore 
the layman has often been told hy 
the expert that the government now 
plays the role of a semi-automatic 
“stabilizer” in the economy. 

Actually, the government ha 
played a highly contradictory rol 
but, on balance, probably a ¢d 
stabilizing one. It threw its mone 
and its credit behind the postwar 
boom and, rather than use the occa. 
sion to reduce debt, it encouraged 
states and cities, business and public 
to emulate it in deficit spending. 
The burden of supporting the gov. 
ernment has been gradually shifted 
away from favored _ businesses 
(through fast write-offs, inventor 
gimmicks, and other loopholes) and 
toward the consumer (throug) sales 
and excise taxes, for example). The 
government has subsidized what has 
proved to be an overexpansion of 
industrial capacity. 

To list the ways in which the 
government promotes inflation is to 
suggest some possible countermeas- 
ures: abandonment of farm price 
supports as such (direct relief or sub- 
sidy would seem preferable); vigor- 
ous enforcement of the antitrust 
laws; a liberal, low-tariff trade pol- 
icy; an overhaul of the philosophy 
of utility rate regulation; repeal of 
sales taxes. 

One may doubt that exhorting 
businessmen further will serve any 
purnose. Apart from the fact that 
they are not, as individuals, able to 
shape the course of events, they have 
never been enthusiasts for the open 
warfare of the free market. In the 
words of the grim G.I. battlefield 
jest, “A feller could get hurt out 
there.” 
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The Belgians Try 


Fraternalism in the Congo 


J. H. HUIZINGA 


bg BELGIANS are crazy and will 
lose everything.” Such was the 
view expressed to me by a highly 
placed politician from French Black 
Africa. At first sight there seems a 
lot to be said for it. For the Belgians 
do indeed appear to be very much 
out of step with the rest of the 
colonial world. It was brought home 
to me when I took a drive around 
booming Léopoldville and asked my 
driver which of all the huge new 
buildings housed the institution 
whose counterparts form the pride 
and joy of French and British Africa: 
the territorial parliament. “None of 
them,” was his answer. It seemed that 
the Belgians, who are at present 
building a vast new palace for the 
governor general, do not feel that 
the Congolese Parliament merits a 
building of its own; its members, so 
I learned, meet in the gymnasium 
of one of the new secondary schools. 

This throws a revealing light on 
the difference between the rapid con- 
stitutional development of French or 
British Africa on the one hand and 
the apparent immobility of Belgian 
Africa on the other. While the Brit- 
ish and French are evacuating one 
Government House after another, the 
Belgians are installing themselves in 
a bigger and better one. While in 
the years that have elapsed since the 
end of the Second World War the 
British and the French have gone 
practically all the way from old-fash- 
ioned colonial government to native 
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self-government, the Belgians waited 
until last December before taking 
the first small, timid step on this 
road. 


v Is ALL the stranger that their col- 
ony should have fallen so far 
behind politically, because it has 
certainly not lagged behind economi- 
cally. On the contrary, it has 
undergone a more intensive indus- 
trial and social revolution than most 
of the French or British territories 
to the north and the west. Twenty- 
three per cent of the population, 
which used to live entirely on the 
land, has now moved to urban areas; 
thirty-eight per cent of all adult 
males have become wage earners; a 
self-employed middle class has arisen, 
as well as a skilled working class; 
and so thoroughly has life been 
modernized that the wage earner en- 
joys all the amenities of the modern 
welfare state: a minimum wage, fam- 
ily allowances, pensions, paid holi- 
days, etc. 

Along with this revolutionary eco- 
nomic development, there has also 
been striking educational progress. 
Today forty-two per cent of the Con- 
golese are literate; there are primary- 
school facilities for forty-four per 
cent of the children of school age, 
compared with only twenty-four 
per cent on the other side of the 
Congo River; and, finally, there are 
proportionately three times more 
secondary school facilities than in 


French Equatorial Africa, which, 
lacking the Congo’s great mineral 
resources, is very much poorer. 


*‘Consultables’ Go to the Polls 


However incongruous the contrast 
between the Congo's political stag- 
nation and its economic, social, and 
educational development, its Belgian 
rulers do not seem to feel the time 
has come to catch up with British 
or French Africa. A revealing illus- 
tration of how cautiously and slowly 
they like to proceed was given in 
1952, when, under pressure of the 
U.N., “elections” of village councils 
were organized in the mandated ter- 
ritory of Ruanda-Urundi. In order 
to participate in the elections, voters 
needed first to be nominated as such 
by the village chief, a procedure that 
was justified by the then minister of 
colonies on the ground that “in the 
interest of the democratic system it- 
self all undue haste had to be 
avoided.” 

This cautiousness was again ap- 
parent when, after ten years’ delib- 
eration, the Belgians finally, in 
December of last year, decided to 
proceed with the election of munic- 
ipal councils in the three cities of 
Léopoldville, Elisabethville, and Ja- 
dotville. This time the right to vote 
was enjoyed by all male adults, but 
the voters’ choice had to be confirmed 
by the authorities before it became 
effective. Although the authorities 
made little use of this power, they 
underlined their firm determination 
not to be guilty of “undue haste” by 
calling the operation a “consulta- 
tion” instead of an election and the 
voters “consultables” instead of elec- 
tors. Moreover, even this semi-elec- 
toral principle was confined to the 
lowest level of local government: 
only the representatives of the wards 
or boroughs into which a city like 
Léopoldville is divided were fully 
elected; the town councils are still 
partly nominated, to ensure that at 
least half their members are white. 

The same extreme caution that 
characterizes Belgian policy in re- 
gard to the democratization of local 
government is also found at the 
other end of the scale. For nearly 
half a century there has been a “rep 
resentative” council which is sup 
posed to assist the governor genera! 
in the administration of the colony. 
But this body, known as the Conseil 
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de Gouvernement, still wields as lit- 
tle real power as when it was first 
set up in 1911. Its function remains 
purely consultative, its members still 
owe their seats exclusively to nomi- 
nation; and though the number of 
natives on the council has increased 
since it was reorganized in 1947, 
they are still heavily outnumbered 
by the Belgian members. 


| Y percresg failure to move with the 
times and adapt a colony’s con- 
stitutional development to its rapid 
economic and educational advances 
has led to explosive tensions be- 


tween the colonial ruler and his 
wards—and that is no doubt what 
my French African friend had in 
mind when he predicted ultimate 
disaster in the Congo. Strangely, 
however, there are few indications of 
any great tension at present. So far 
there have been only very few and 
very slight tremors of nationalism. 
It is true that the Belgians owe 
this enviable and unusual situation 
partly to the firm hand with which 
they have always dealt with poten- 
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tial troublemakers, more than thirty- 
seven thousand of whom have been 
deprived of their liberty since 1921, 
mostly by administrative decision, 
and 5,138 of whom were still held at 
the beginning of 1956. But these 
are not nationalists of the type the 
colonial ruler usually .has to con- 
tend with. They come from the most 
backward rather than the most ad- 
vanced and westernized sections of 
native society. They are not intel- 
lectuals or traders who have become 
politically conscious but religious 
fanatics, members of primitive sects 
like the Kibanguis or the Kitewala, 
who identify Lucifer with the white 
man and who can therefore hardly 
be said to represent a political move- 
ment. There is as yet strangely little 
sign in the Congo, one of the richest 
and most literate colonies of all, of 
any political movement comparable 
with those that have already tri- 
umphed or are about to triumph in 
almost every other colony (excluding 
the “white man’s countries”) all the 
way from Dakar to Singapore. 


Empirical Realists Par Excellence 


The moral and intellectual climate 
in which the Congolese were and 
still are brought up doubtless ex- 
plains to some extent the late start 
of Congolese nationalism. It is not 
at all the same as that of British or 
French Africa. Even when the Brit- 
ish and the French still ruled their 
colonies—as they did until the end 
of the Second World War—in much 
the same paternalistic fashion as the 
Belgians practice to this day, the 
spirit in which they did so was very 
different. 

Paternalism was to them not a 
policy in itself, justifiable on its own 
merits, but only a means to the end 
of emancipation. That, at any rate, 
was what they said. They never 
stopped insisting that they were giv- 
ing wards “training for self-govern- 
ment” or, in the case of the French, 
“assimilating” them so as to be able 
to raise them to the status of full 
and equal citizens of the French Re- 
public. Inventors of the “sovereignty 
of Parliament” and the “droits de 
vhomme,” they could justify their 
autocratic rule only by constantly 
stressing the splendid future of self- 
government and freedom for which 
they were preparing their wards as 
quickly as they could. 


The Belgians, on the other hand, 
empirical realists par excellence, felt 
no such compulsion to talk endlessly 
about the democratic future which 
was to justify the autocratic present, | 
They both preached and believed in 
paternalism as a good thing in itself, 
the obvious and the only possible 
form of government for a country 
like the Congo. Nor were they ham. 
pered by leftist parties at home, which 
have done so much to foster a co 
lonial guilt complex in Britain and 
France. 

A recent utterance of the present 
governor general of the Congo, 
Léon Pétillon, illustrates the total 
absence of inhibitions with which 
the Belgian colonial ruler professes 
this creed even today: “In order to 
live together, both sides must make 
a contribution. On the one side we, 
in spite of our superiority, our in- 
telligence, our wealth or our refine. 
ment, must show a willingness to 
love and to understand and to give 
ourselves. On the other side, in spite 
of poverty, ignorance or timidity, 
there must be unremitting effort to 
progress and to learn without im- 
patience or arrogance.” 

It sounds pretty patronizing, but 
apparently few of the African elite 
dream of taking offense. The unin- 
hibited, sincere, and consistent pa- 
ternalism of the Belgian ruler seems 
to have bred a truly filial spirit in 
his wards. And it is this that ex 
plains their remarkable modesty and * 
docility. The prominent Africans | 
met in the Congo spoke just as good | 
French and seemed just as “évolue" 
as many of their cousins who have 
now attained ministerial rank in 
French Black Africa. Yet they 
breathed a very different spirit. They 
seemed to feel a sincere, awed re 
spect for and confidence in the auto 
cratic colonial ruler that his French 
or British counterpart certainly did 
not enjoy in his day. 


|S eg slowly the Belgians may 
have been proceeding with cot- 
stitutional changes, they have shown 
wisdom in not delaying too long 
one very important reform. To 
day the original strict color bar has 
practicaliy disappeared in the Congo. 
Black and white children attend the 
same schools, their parents can travel 
in the same class and visit the same 
cafés, whites no longer have priority 
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at post offices or river crossings, etc. 
And while the Africans are not yet 
considered sufficiently mature to as- 
sist the Belgians in running their 
house, not to mention taking over 
the task entirely, they are now treated 
as adults in the daily business of life. 


An Impatience Among the Young 


Thus the old paternalism has been 
replaced by what one could call the 
new fraternalism. Governor General 
Pétillon, addressing members of the 
native elite in 1956, said, “I no 
longer call you my sons, the time 
has come to call you brethren.” 
The elder brother retains all power 
in his own hands and still makes few 
promises for the future. But he now 
tries to reconcile the younger 
brother with his subordinate posi- 
tion by treating him as an equal and 
forever assuring him of his fraternal 
love. All the talk is about the neces- 
sity of reforming not the power rela- 
tions between black and white but 
their human relationships. “If we 
do not succeed,” Belgian Deputy 
Raymond Scheyven has written, “in 
improving the human relationships 
we shall lose the Congo. Most of all 
it is necessary that we give the Con- 
golese people proofs of our brotherly 
love.” “The most important ques- 
tion,” King Baudouin has said, “is 
that of human relationships.” “We 
shall only succeed in our task,” said 
Governor General Pétillon, “in so 
far as we practice the most beautiful 
words ever spoken: ‘Love one an- 
other.’ ” 

For the older generation of Con- 
golese, the change to the new fra- 
ternalism has meant a great advance. 
That is why for the time being they 
seem quite content and have only 
just begun to ask for liberty, in the 
sense of political rights, as well as 
equality. Inevitably, however, the 
new generation that is now grow- 
ing up under the fraternalist régime 
erand going to universities—is im- 
bued with the impatience younger 
brothers often feel toward elder 
brothers, however tactful, who try to 
run their affairs. Thus, after more 
than half a century of unique stabil- 
ity—indeed, immobility—the Congo 
is at least beginning to stir. 

The first indication that the na- 
tive elite was becoming politically 
conscious came in 1956 with the 
publication of two successive mani- 
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festoes. The first emanated from a 
handful of intellectuals (which in 
Africa usually means products of 
a secondary-school education) who 
had set down on paper, with the 
help of a couple of Catholic mission- 
aries, their ideas about the Congo’s 
future. It is one of the mildest docu- 
ments in the history of nationalist 
literature, accepting a term of no 
less than thirty years for the eman- 
cipation of the colony and ending 
with the loyal words: “Long live 
the Congo, long live Belgium, long 
live the King.” 

When I met its chief author, he 
turned out to be even milder than 
the document itself. Moreover, it 
did not appear that he and his com- 
panions had followed up their first 
move. They had announced their in- 
tention to organize a “Mouvement 
National Populaire.” But nothing 
had come of that, partly no doubt 
because they lacked the necessary 
money. Organization of a nation- 
wide movement in a country as big 
as the Congo is an expensive busi- 
ness. 

The second manifestation of the 
new nationalist spirit that is at last 
and as yet very timidly beginning to 
raise its head was hardly more for- 
midable than the first. True, the 
men who were responsible for it put 
on a much bolder front and de- 
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manded self-government here and 
now. “Our patience is exhausted,” 
they wrote. “The hour has come to 
emancipate us without further de- 
lay instead of taking another thirty 
years to do it.” But while this sounds 
very bold, it does not seem very seri- 
ous. The men who wrote it repre- 
sented a tribal organization of the 
Lower Congo numbering only some 


half a million souls. They can hard- 
ly have imagined that they were 
speaking for the Congo as a whole. 
In fact, the politically minded Con- 
golese all readily admit that there 
can as yet be no question of a real 
Congolese nationalism for the sim- 
ple reason that the many peoples 
who inhabit this vast territory have 
not yet developed a sense of national 
solidarity. 


) HOWEVER, there seems little occa- 
sion for the alarm which many 
Belgians felt when these manifestoes 
appeared and which was reflected in 
a considerable decline of colonial 
securities on the Brussels Exchange, 
it is nonetheless clear that the Con- 
golese are beginning to think about 
building their own future. They are 
no longer content to leave it all to 
Father, nor are they so ready as they 
used to be to accept that whatever 
Father does is always right. In par- 
ticular they are beginning to criticize 
that part of his management on 
which he has always prided himself 
most and to which he owed his great 
reputation abroad: his economic pol- 
icy. 

It is not so surprising as it might 
seem to those brought up in legiti- 
mate admiration of this policy. For 
while the skilled Congolese can earn 
good money, $28 a week and even 
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more, sixty-five per cent of the wage 
earners do not get more than the 
legal minimum, which varies with 
the locality from about $2.75 to $4 
a week (the figures are much lower 
in the rural areas) and which, ac- 
cording to Belgian observers like 
Scheyven, is decidedly insufficient. 
In these circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that the manner in which 
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the big companies have financed the 
impressive social services and amen- 
ities they have created for their 
workers is receiving a good deal 
of criticism. “What is called social 
services,” complained the second of 
the two nationalist manifestoes of 
1956, “is in fact nothing but the re- 
investment of profits . . . they are 
building hospitals and schools and 
garden cities but they dare not raise 
the wage of the miserable Negro by 
as much as one penny for fear of up- 
setting the profit-and-loss account.” 
In the same spirit the first manifesto 
had said, “We do not accept a policy 
of low wages intended to enable the 
companies to reinvest a part of their 
immense profits.” 


_ Conco does owe its eco- 

nomic and social superstructure 
to a sort of forced saving imposed on 
the African workers that enables 
the companies to invest their pro- 
ceeds—or rather the half that does 
not go to the shareholders—in 


schools and hospitals, as well as in 
factory-expansion programs. In this 
sense the Congolese are worse off 
than their brothers on the other 
side of the river in French Equa- 


torial Africa. There it is the French 
taxpayer who does most of the sav- 
ing necessary to provide schools and 
hospitals, just as he also pays for 
universities, defense, and countless 
other things which in the Congo, on 
whose development and even ex- 
ternal security the Belgian taxpayer 
has yet to spend his first centime, all 
have to be paid for by the labor or, 
which comes to the same thing, the 
forced saving of the Congolese them- 
selves. Half of the capital invested 
in the Congo since 1887 originated 
within the colony (for 1956 the figure 
was as high as sixty-four per cent), 
and from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of the Congolese national prod- 
uct is saved every year for reinvest- 
ment. 

What are the Belgians aiming at 
and when do they expect to get 
there? They are still strongly disin- 
clined to commit themselves to 
anything very specific. They talk 
vaguely about a _ Belgo-Congolese 
Community, but they consider it 
“neither possible nor desirable,” to 
quote the minister of colonies, “to 
lay down at this time what juridical 
forms the Belgo-Congolese Commu- 
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nity will assume.” “The juridical 
modalities,” an official document of 
the Christian Democratic Party said 
pompously, “will be adapted to the 
rhythm of the democratic evolu- 
tion.” In short, the Belgians still 
stick to the old policy of saying as 
little as possible about their inten- 
tions for the future. 

The validity of this attitude is 
questionable now that the Congolese 
seem on the point of waking from 
their slumbers. In 1955, a Belgian 
student of colonial affairs, Professor 
van Bilsen, wrote an article that 
shocked Brussels by its unorthodoxy. 
“The colonial empiricism of the past 
half century,” he wrote, “is out of 
date. Even though this method, 
which can hardly be called a policy, 
may have been successful up to now, 
it has become worse than useless for 
the future. . . . As long as we do not 
know what we are aiming at in the 
Congo we are building on quick- 
sand, we need a plan with a time 
limit [he proposed a term of no less 
than thirty years for the emancipa- 
tion of the Congo—a proposal that 
was echoed in the first manifesto of 
1956] to commit ourselves and to 
gain the confidence of the native 
elite.” Professor van Bilsen was not 
alone in pleading for an end to the 
policy of keeping mum. 


A Dialogue Not Yet Begun 


So far, however, neither the govern- 
ment nor any of the political parties 
have been persuaded to drop their 
cautious attitude of wait and see. It 
is understandable enough. Why 
draw up timetables or blueprints for 
the Belgo-Congolese Community 
when the Congolese themselves have 
hardly. begun to formulate any clear- 
cut ideas on the subject? If this com- 
munity is ever to come into being 
and to have any chance of proving 
durable, it must be the product of 
what the French call a “dialogue” 
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with an “interlocuteur valable.” And 
such a figure, who can really speak 
for the Congolese the way Kwame 
Nkrumah could speak for the peo. 
ple of the Gold Coast, is not yet 
in sight. 

Moreover, there is little point in 
trying to plan thirty years ahead 
when one has to dea! with as many 
unknown factors as there are in the 
Congo. Who can tell what will be 
the eventual effect of the new fra. 
ternalism and how quickly the pres- 
ent small stirrings of impatience 
will grow? Who can tell what will 
be the effect of the electoral prin. 
ciple that was introduced in the 
cities last year and is to be exiended 
throughout the country during 1958? 
The first time the Congolese were 
allowed to go to the polls, in the 
municipal elections of last Decem. 
ber, the result was a considerable 
surprise in that most of the well- 
known notables and _ intellectuals 
who ran for office were defeated by 
unknown young men. 


HO KNOws what will be the ef- 

fect of the yeast that has been 
introduced into the Congo with the 
setting up of its two universities? 
Who can tell whether the Congolese 
middle class will continue to col- 
laborate with the régime under 
which it has prospered or, preferring 
power to prosperity, put itself at 
the head of a revolutionary mass 
movement? Who knows how the 
Belgian ruler, so used to strict obedi- 5 
ence, will react to trouble or how 
Belgian public opinion, until recent- 
ly so little interested in the Congo, 
would react if confronted with the 
choice between repression and ap 
peasement of a troublesome nation- 
alist movement? 

The dialogue between Belgians 
and Congolese has yet to begin, and 
thus neither party has had a chance 
to show what stuff it is made of. 
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The Appearance and Reality 


Of Khrushchev’s ‘Promotion’ 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


Or THE FACE OF IT, Khrushchev’s 
new office adds little or nothing 
to his power. Stalin, throughout 
most of his career, exercised absolute 
dictatorship from the party’s General 
Secretariat without even being a 
member of the government (he be- 
came premier only in 1941). Real 
power still resides in the party’s Sec- 
retariat and Presidium, whose will 
any Soviet premier has to carry out, 
and by whose will he is appointed 
or removed—as the fortunes of Ma- 
lenkov and Bulganin have shown. 
Khrushchev has taken the formal 
lead of the Council of Ministers not 
so much in order to strengthen his 
position internally as to regularize 
his standing in relation to other 
heads of state in preparation for a 
summit meeting, or for any impor- 
tant moves in the international field 
that he may contemplate independ- 
ently of a summit meeting. 


bu the change in the Soviet pre- 

miership must also have a bear- 
ing on domestic affairs. Khrushchev 
appears now to be on top of all or 
nearly all his adversaries. To the 
long list of casualties in the struggle 
for power, Bulganin’s name is now 
added. He has had to pay for the 
ambiguous attitude he took last sum- 
mer, during the showdown between 
Khrushchev and the “anti-party 
group” of Molotov, Kaganovich, and 
Malenkov—and for his more recent 
differences with Khrushchev. How- 
ever, the strength of Khrushchev’s 
position must be judged by a consid- 
eration of the circumstances of the 
struggle and the methods by which 
he has won it. He has, so far, 
triumphed under the sign of a “re- 
turn to socialist democracy,” and has 
owed his successes to the blows he 
has struck at the Stalinist system of 
government. He destroyed or helped 
to destroy Beria as the symbol of 
the police state with its insane terror, 
purges, and concentration camps. He 
has discredited Molotov and Kagan- 
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ovich and expelled them from the 
seats of power as the leaders of the 
Stalinist die-hards. He has been able 
to dispose of Malenkov by associat- 
ing him, not quite truthfully, with 
Molotov and Kaganovich, and by 
stressing Malenkov’s responsibility 
for the Stalinist purges (to which 
Khrushchev himself also lent a 
hand). Finally, he has won against 
Zhukov by. mobilizing the party 
cadres against the not altogether 
imaginary danger of a military dicta- 
torship, playing on the fear that 
haunts the party of a Russian Bona- 
parte. 


Half Khrushchev, Half Stalin 


Thus at every step in his climb, 
Khrushchev has stirred the Soviet 
people’s distrust of any pretender 
to dictatorship and has appealed 
to the popular craving for freedom, 
emphatically promising to satisfy it. 
Though no doubt there has been a 
great deal of demagogy in all this, 
Khrushchev is now to some extent 
the prisoner of his own promises 
and slogans. He has won at a price 
that makes it extremely difficult for 
him to use power in a tyrannical and 
autocratic manner. 

He has also had to make very real, 
if limited, concessions to the social 
aspirations of the Soviet people. He 
has had to satisfy in some measure 
the egalitarian yearnings of the 
workers, to improve the lot of the 
lowest paid among them, to relieve 
them of the industrial terror of the 
Stalin era, and to give them some 
say in the factories and workshops. 
Furthermore, he has had to meet 
half way the demands of the peas- 
ants, to relieve them of the burden 
of taxation, to pay them higher 
prices for farm produce, and to al- 
low them far greater freedom in the 
management of the collective farms. 
At present he is transferring, on sur- 
prisingly easy terms, the property of 
the state-owned Machine Tractor 
Stations to the farms. He has also 
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dismantled the overcentralized bu- 
reaucratic machine of industrial 
control and bestowed a high de- 
gree of economic autonomy on the 
provinces. 

Perhaps frightened by the political 
ferment provoked by his own revela- 
tions about Stalin’s misrule, Khru- 
shchev has tried recently to turn 
the screws of political control. Yet 
the Soviet Union today is in every 
respect a much freer country than it 
was five years ago, and it can hardly 
be robbed again of its newly won, 
though very limited, freedoms. The 
popular pressure for a “socialist 
democracy” that has wrested so many 
concessions from the ruling group 
persists; and the new premier, even 
if he has defeated all his rivals, 
has to reckon with it. He himself 
represents all the contradictions of 
the present period of transition, dur- 
ing which the Soviet Union has been 
breaking with the habits and tradi- 
tions of the Stalin era while still 
bearing many marks of Stalinism. 
Khrushchev is, one might say, half 
a Stalin. His background being what 
it is, he can hardly be less than that; 
but on the other hand he cannot 
be more, either. 


W: NEED only to compare Khru; 
shchev’s present position five 
years after Stalin’s departure with Sta- 
lin’s position five years after Lenin’s 
death to see the difference. By 1929, 
Stalin had already established his 
tyrannical rule. He had already ban- 
ished Trotsky not merely from Mos- 
cow but from Russia, and deported 
thousands of Trotsky’s followers to 
Siberia. From month to month the 
terror gained in momentum and in- 
sanity. The relentless and hysterical 
campaigns against all opposition, 
Right and Left, raged without a 
moment's break. By contrast, Khru- 
shchev’s campaigns against his ad- 
versaries have so far had little of 
the vehemence of Stalin’s drives 
against Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Bu- 
kharin. Malenkov, Zhukov, and Mo- 
lotov are still waiting in the wings. 
Attempts at fostering a Khrushchev 
cult are being made; but they are 
very timid indeed in comparison 
with even the earliest beginnings 
of the Stalin cult. The phony elec- 
tions and votes, the pretenses of 
unanimity, and the monolithic out- 
look of the party are still what they 
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were in Stalin’s days. But behind 
this facade, a new public opinion, 
with diverse crosscurrents, is form- 
ing itself. And there are few signs 
of any real recrudescence of the old 
terror. 


Seep powers thus appear 
to be limited by the new polit- 
ical atmosphere in the country, even 
if they are not checked by envious 
rivals in the Presidium. Apart from 
Zhukov, perhaps, his old rivals, 
though they may be waiting in the 
wings, have little chance of a come- 
back. Their weakness vis-a-vis Khru- 
shchev lies precisely in their belong- 
ing to the old climate and the old 
era, and, for the most part, to the old 
generation. 

Men of a new generation and out- 
look are coming to the fore. It is 
from among them that Khrushchev’s 
potential rivals and successors are 
likely to come. They have been quite 
unknown until recently, and so little 
or nothing can be said about their 
personalities. Most of them, like the 
new First Vice-Premier Frol R. Koz- 
lov, have been promoted by Khru- 
shchev. Yet this does not necessarily 
make them his stooges. He has 
brought a few of them from the Sec- 
retariat to the party’s Presidium to 
fill the places vacated there by the 
Stalinist old guard. But already he 
is sharing his power with them to 
an extent to which Stalin never 
shared his. 


ie THIS CONNECTION, the new rela- 
tionship between the Presidium 
and the Secretariat deserves atten- 
tion. The fact that these two bodies 
have recently been so overhauled as 
to become almost identical in com- 
position—ten members of the present 
Presidium are also members of the 
Secretariat—has been generally inter- 
preted as being an indication of the 
growth and consolidation of Khru- 
shchev’s power. 

In the light of the past relation- 
ship between these two bodies, how- 
ever, a very different conclusion 
would seem to be far more justified. 
Stalin built up and secured his auto- 
cratic dictatorship precisely by keep- 
ing the Politburo (the Presidium’s 
predecessor) and the Secretariat 
strictly separated. He alone was the 
link between them. In theory the 
Politburo was the party’s supreme 








authority, but in practice the Secre- 
tariat wielded the power. Stalin 
never allowed other members of the 
Politburo to gain any foothold in 
the Secretariat or any share of con- 
trol over it; this was his exclusive 
domain. As a rule, he also kept the 
men of the Secretariat away from 
the Politburo. Stalin’s adversaries 
made repeated attempts to bring 
the Politburo and the Secretariat 
closer together. All these attempts 
failed because Stalin was bent on 
keeping the Politburo, which was 
in name the policymaking body, de- 
prived of the machine that it would 
have needed for the implementa- 
tion of policy. 

The present close connection be- 
tween the Presidium and the Secre- 
tariat has changed all this. The men 
of the Secretariat have been promot- 
ed to the rank of policymakers, but 
as policymakers they maintain con- 
trol over the party machine. Khru- 
shchev shares with them the re- 
sponsibility for policy decisions as 
well as the power to carry out such 
decisions. They may not be Khru- 
shchev’s actual rivals as yet—for that 
they are too fresh to their offices— 
but this arrangement may well limit 
his powers much more effectively 
than any old-style rivalry within the 
Presidium could do. 

Khrushchev has reached his pin- 
nacle as almost the last representa- 
tive of the Stalinist old guard. That 
guard as a whole has been removed 





from power. For how long the men 
of the new generation will recognize 
him, the survivor of the Staliz guard, 
as their leader remains to be seen. 
He can lead them only if he yields to 
them and follows them. Should he 
try to establish himself against them, 
as the new autocrat and demigod, 
and to rule by means of a Stalinist 
terror, then he will certainly meet 
with bitter and dangerous resistance. 
He has done something to immunize 
Russia against the “cult of the indi- 
vidual,” and he must bear the conse- 
quences. 


The Big ‘Peace Offensive’ 


Gromyko’s announcement, made at 
the session of the Supreme Soviet 
on March $1, that Russia has unilat- 
erally stopped nuclear tests inclicates 
further that Khrushchev has assumed 
the office of premier mainly to asso- 
ciate himself most closely with the 
big “peace offensive” in which the 
suspension of nuclear testing is only 
the first spectacular move. 

It is probable that, as with all 
major decisions of recent years, the 
decision in favor of the cessation ol 
nuclear tests was arrived at only after 
serious controversy within the ruling 
group. The same motives for which 
the American and British gover? 
ments have been against the unilat 
eral suspension of tests must have 
induced certain Soviet. leaders (and 
Bulganin may have been among 
them) to oppose this decision. This 
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opposition was defeated within the 
party Presidium, and Khrushchev, in 
the eyes of the Soviet people, takes 
credit for the new initiative. Mar- 
shal Voroshilov hinted at this back- 
ground to the latest developments 
while introducing Khrushchev to his 
new office, and it was this, in effect, 
that the people of the Soviet Union 
were given as the main, or even the 
only, reason for Khrushchev’s ap- 
pointment. 


— YEARS AGO when Marshal 
Bulganin became premier, that 
action was justified on the ground 
that Malenkov, his predecessor, had 
shown himself inexperienced and in- 
efficient. Malenkov himself came for- 
ward to confess his failings. But 
Bulganin has left office without any 
such confession, and no accusations 
have been publicly leveled against 
him. 

The Soviet people have instead 
been given to understand that the 
struggle for peace has entered into 
a decisive phase in which Khru- 
shchev, the supreme champion of 
peace, would be the best man to be 
in charge. Whatever practical im- 
portance is or is not attached to the 
cessation of tests, there can be no 
doubt that the decision itself has 
been taken to some extent in re- 
sponse to a genuine and deep desire 
for peace among the mass of the 
Soviet people. 

It may be assumed that Khru- 
shchev’s government will not be 
content with announcing the stop- 
ping of tests. Determined to main- 
tain the diplomatic initiative in its 
hands and to enhance and enlarge 
the moral advantage it has gained, it 
will almost certainly follow up with 
further and even more dramatic 
moves than are implied in the cessa- 
tion of tests. 


What Next? 


The next important move may be 
nothing less than an announcement 
that the Soviet government has de- 
cided to stop unilaterally all further 
production of nuclear and hydrogen 
bombs. This, at any rate, is the sub- 
stance of a proposal that Khrushchev 
and his colleagues are at present con- 
templating. The discussion is evi- 
dently not yet concluded, and it may 
take quite a few months before a 
decision is made. The Soviet govern- 
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ment is in no hurry to make up its 
mind. 

The announcement about the ces- 
sation of nuclear tests gives it plenty 
of time in which to maneuver in the 
international field, to watch reac- 
tions, to stimulate the pacifist mood 


in the West, and to exercise pressure’ 


on the NATO governments. In the 
meantime, the policymakers in Mos- 
cow can thrash out the pros and the 
cons of the proposal to stop the 
manufacture of nuclear and hydro- 
gen bombs. 

Khrushchev at this time has come 
very near to committing himself in 
favor of this proposal. The reason- 
ing behind it is simple. This may 


not, of course, commend it to mili- 
tary experts or diplomats in and out 
of Russia; but it need not prevent 
it from playing ultimately an impor- 
tant part in Soviet diplomacy and 
from having an impact on world 
policy. Khrushchev’s argument is 
broadly this: at the present level 
of technological development, the 
hydrogen bomb can already be re- 
garded as an absolute weapon in the 
sense that it is not subject to obso- 
lescence. This makes any further 
continuation of the armament race 
in nuclear and hydrogen weapons 
absurd. 

Every conventional armament race 
has always been carried forward by 
two basic factors: the limitation of 
the destructive power of the weap- 
ons and their liability to become 
obsolete. If two potential enemies 
had each at his disposal, say, 100,000 


guns, 20,000 planes, and 30,000 
tanks, neither could stop the race, 
for each would fear that the other 
might accumulate more guns, planes, 
and tanks and wield greater de- 
structive power. Each would also be 
afraid that the other might perfect 
his weapons and that his own guns, 
planes, and tanks would become ob- 
solete. 

Similar considerations and fears, 
however, tend to lose their point 
with the new technological develop- 
ments. When a government like the 
Russian or the American has ac- 
cumulated a stockpile of hydrogen 
bombs sufficient to lay waste half 
the world and to paralyze the enemy 
completely, that government no 
longer has any reason for adding to 
its supply of bombs or for fearing 
that the bombs it has stockpiled will 
become obsolete. What does it mat- 
ter if they do? 

This means that something like a 
new law of diminishing returns is 
thus dramatically asserting itself in 
the field of nuclear armament. What 
Khrushchev is suggesting is that 
the returns have already diminished 
so much that they are almost at the 
vanishing point. 

Only the military experts and the 
nuclear scientists who know the size 
and the power of the Russian and 
American stockpiles of bombs are in 
a position to judge whether this 
view is realistic or not. But the view 
is apparently taken seriously enough 
in Moscow to serve as the basis for 
a top-level discussion and as the 
starting point for possible govern- 
mental action. 


An Assumption of Strength 


If the proposal to stop nuclear arma- 
ment unilaterally were to be adopt- 
ed in Moscow, this would not 
amount to a decision to disarm. It 
would, on the contrary, be based 
on the assumption that Russia had 
reached the point of absolute arma- 
ment. By itself, therefore, it would 
not be a positive contribution to 
peace unless it served as the starting 
point for genuine disarmament, 
which would first call for the de- 
struction of existing supplies of 
bombs. But even if it were not to 
lead to such destruction, a unilateral 
cessation of nuclear armament by 
Russia would have momentous eco- 
nomic and political consequences. It 
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would free the Soviet economy from 
the very heavy burden of nuclear 
armament and release enormous re- 
sources, including nuclear ones, for 
the development of civilian produc- 
tion. 

This would enable the Soviet 
Union, by withdrawing from the 
armament race, to leap ahead pow- 
erfully in the industrial race with 
the United States and thereby to 
enhance in time the international 
attraction of Communism. The 
whole question, from the Russian 
viewpoint, is whether Russia has 
really reached the point of absolute 
armament. Directly or indirectly, 
Khrushchev will provide the answer 
within a year or so. 


| is THE MEANTIME, Soviet diplomacy 
will do its utmost to make as 
much capital as it can out of the 
cessation of nuclear tests. It will play 
all its rump cards. It will point out 
that the United States has no excuse 
for refusing to follow suit since it 
has carried out more than one hun- 
dred nuclear tests while Russia, it is 
estimated, has carried out less than 
sixty; and that in stopping the tests, 
Khrushchev’s government has taken 
up a proposal that Adlai Stevenson 
made in 1956. 

The Soviet Union will also use 
the effect of its latest initiative to put 
Konrad Adenauer’s government on 
the defensive, and to present the 
nuclear armament of the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic as a provoca- 
tion. If the NATO powers go on arm- 
ing West Germany with atomic 
weapons, the Soviet Union may re- 
ply by setting up nuclear-missile 
bases in East Germany and Poland, 
although the value of such a retort 
may for Russia be more political 
than military. Finally, if the United 
States and Britain do not stop the 
tests and the Soviet government de- 
cides to renew them, it will be able 
to place the onus on the western 
powers. In doing so, it will certainly 
carry a great deal of conviction with 
the uncommitted nations of the 
world and with considerable sec- 
tions of public opinion in western 
Europe. 

It may be seen from all this that 
Khrushchev has indeed taken over 
the reins of government for a very 
intense and dynamic drive in the 
field of diplomacy. 
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Canada the Morning After 
Diefenbaker’s Landslide 


G. GERALD HARROP 


HILE THE EARLY eastern results 

of the March 31 Canadian gen- 
eral election were coming in, Lester 
B. Pearson, the Liberal leader, was 
enjoying an oyster supper. His com- 
ment was: “The oysters were good— 
the results weren't.” To this he 
added a Latin version of a quotation 
from Kipling to the effect that “We 
must learn to treat those twin 
impostors—triumph and disaster— 
both the same.” 

This combination of wit and 
learning, plus a distinguished diplo- 
matic record and the Nobel Prize for 
peace, proved no match for the his- 
trionic eloquence and _ revivalistic 
fervor Pearson’s Progressive Con- 
servative opponent, John G. Diefen- 
baker. 

For this was the first Canadian 
general election conducted in the 
style of an American Presidential 
contest. Before the emergence of 
Diefenbaker, the personality of the 
leader played only a minor role in 
his party’s struggle for power. W. L. 
Mackenzie King was neither loved 
nor hated, and his personal life was 
so much his own business that only 
after he died was it discovered that 
he was a practicing spiritualist. No 
one would have dreamed of calling 
him “Mac” or of referring to his 
opponents, Arthur Meighen and 
Richard B. Bennett, as “Art” and 
“Dick.” To be sure, some attempt 
was made to create an “Uncle Louis” 
image for Louis St. Laurent, but the 
Tory-Diefenbaker campaign of June, 
1957, was the first time a party tried, 


and succeeded, in getting elected on- 


the coattails of a leader. An elec- 
torate that had long resisted the 
invitation to vote Conservative re- 
sponded to the cry “Elect a Diefen- 
baker Government” in_ sufficient 
numbers to give the Tories their 
unexpected victory last year. 
Diefenbaker found himself at the 
head of a minority government, 
but his insecure position in the 
House of Commons did not deter 


him from proceeding with impres 
sive alacrity to fulfill his election 
promises. In the first and only se. 
sion of the twenty-third Parliament, 
old-age pensions and family alloy. 
ances were increased, taxes reduced 
(a little), the money supply eased 
(especially for home construction), 
federal help given to the have-not 
Atlantic provinces for power proj 
ects, cash advanced to farmers for 
the farm-stored grain they are un- 
able to move to the glutted elevators, 
and the plan for national hospital 
insurance accelerated so that it may 
be in effect in some provinces by 


July. 


wu THIS POPULAR legislation 
was being enacted last fall, the 
Liberal opposition floundered in 
leaderless impotence, for St. Laurent 
had announced his imminent retire- 
ment in the early fall and had stated 
that the opposition would make no 
effort to defeat the government. The 
Liberals, in fact, abdicated their role 
as Opposition party, leaving the ini- 


tiative to the Cooperative Common: | 


wealth Federation (C.C.F.), which 
took advantage of it, more to em 
barrass the Liberals than the Con- 
servatives. 

When the Liberals finally held 
their convention in January, Pear 
son was chosen leader, defeating 
Paul Martin, former minister o! 
health and welfare. Martin’s sup 
porters had argued that he was more 
experienced than Pearson in the 
rough-and-tumble of domestic poli 
tics, but at the closing session of the 
convention, Pearson delivered 4 
thoroughly partisan, Tory-baiting 
acceptance speech, challenging the 
government to do something about 
the deepening recession and charg 
ing it with losing markets by it 
plan to divert fifteen per cent of 
Canada’s U.S. trade to Great Britain. 
Pearson called for expansion, not di- 
version. With the words “I can and 
will lead this new, strong and great 
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rty to victory—and soon” ringing 
in their ears, the Liberal delegates 
went home convinced that the new 
leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal Op- 
position would promptly initiate a 
want-of-confidence motion which, 
with C.C.F. help, would bring the 
government down and bring on an 
election. Pearson did nothing of the 
kind. What he did do opened the 
way for one of Diefenbaker’s most 
telling passages in a subsequent cam- 
paign speech: 

“[ listened to the Liberal conven- 
tion. I heard Mr. Pearson’s accept- 
ance speech. I said to myself: This 
is it. A  want-of-confidence mo- 
tion is coming. I waited that week- 
end. Then on Monday Mr. Pearson 
rose in the House. I said to myself, 
here it comes. But what did they 
say: ‘Give us back our jobs, but let’s 
not have an election!’” 

And that is precisely what the Lib- 
eral motion called for. The govern- 
ment, it said, had lost the confidence 
of the people in its handling of the 
growing recession. If the motion had 
stopped there, and had passed, the 
government would have had to re- 
sign, dissolve Parliament, and call 
an election. But the motion went on 
to specify that there be no election; 
instead, Parliament should let the 
Liberals form a new government. 
This motion the minority parties 
could not vote for, nor were they 
intended to do so. It was simply a 
dodge to re-establish the tone, if not 
the substance, of opposition, and 
to prevent an election, at least until 
a time when the Liberals would be 
ready to fight one. 


When the Iron Was Hot 


The halfheartéd Liberal motion put 
the initiative firmly in the hands of 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker, who 
was now hell-bent for an election. 
On Saturday, February 2. the blow 
fell. Diefenbaker rerouted a plane 
scheduled to fly west to Winnipeg 
and flew east instead to Quebec, 
where Governor-General Vincent 
Massey was in winter residence. 
Diefenbaker requested, and was 
granted, a dissolution, on the plea 
that his government's minority posi- 
tion had become “intolerable.” He 
flew back to Ottawa the same after- 
noon, arranged to have the Great 
Seal of Canada placed on the Article 
of Dissolution, and entered the 
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House a few minutes before the 
scheduled closing time of six o’clock 
to announce the end of the shortest 
Parliament in Canadian history. Op- 
position members were left speech- 
less in a dead chamber. This, said 
Pearson, was dissolution in “the 
Cromwellian manner” (a reference 
to the Protector’s last words to The 
Long Parliament: “In the name of 
God, go!’’), and Stanley Knowles of 
the C.C.F. reflected on the irony of 
the fact that an important factor 
in the Tory victory had been the 
charge that the Liberal government 
had arrogantly invoked a closure to 
terminate a debate. Here was the 
ultimate closure terminating Parlia- 
ment itself, without warning and 
with opposition speakers given no 
chance to reply to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s thoroughly political speech. 
At this point Pearson had been 
the leader of his party for just 


Diefenbaker 


two weeks. He must have recalled 
somewhat nostalgically the relative- 
ly uncomplicated problems of deal- 
ing with Andrei Gromyko, Krishna 
Menon, and John Foster Dulles at 
the U.N. Seldom has a party leader 
in a democracy entered an election 
against such overwhelming odds, 
and this less than a year after nearly 
all Canadians believed the Liberal 
Party to be invincible and the main 


obstacle between Pearson and the 
Prime Minister's office to be no 
more than the winning of a party 
convention. He faced an opponent 
of awesome political virtuosity, who 
had already turned Pearson’s first 
parliamentary encounter into a dis- 
aster. Of nine Liberal cabinet min- 
isters defeated in their constituencies 
last June, only one attempted to 
make a comeback with Pearson. 
Even a dozen or so of the surviving 
Liberals had decided to drop out. 
The Tory trend was thoroughly ap- 
parent in the difficulty the Liberals 
had in getting candidates at all, let 
alone strong ones, and there was 
very little money coming in to fill 
the depleted war chest. 


| good academic and diplo- 
matic training was of little use on 
the hustings. He exhibited a detach- 
ment, objectivity, and awareness of 
personal limitations that are all but 
fatal in a political leader. Even his 
jokes were apt to be on himself. “A 
halo has only to slip six inches,” he 
said of the Nobel award, “and it 
becomes a noose.” He wasn’t sure 
sometimes whether he belonged to 
“the three wise men” of NATO or 
“the three blind mice.” While he 
charged the Tories with offering too 
little, too late in their efforts to stop 
the recession, he could not quite 
bring himself to intone the slogan 
“Tory Times Are Hard Times,” 
and he even admitted occasionally 
that many people would be unem- 
ployed in Canada this winter who- 
ever was in power. In another mo- 
ment of candor, he admitted that 
the former Liberal government’s 
unwillingness to recognize Commu- 
nist China was not unrelated to the 
attitude of the United States. 

Pearson is not an orator: his voice 
is pitched rather high and there is 
the suggestion of a lisp. He was at 
his best when he visited the univer- 
sities, as he did whenever possible. 
Here he would sit casually on the 
edge of a table, let his legs swing, 
and take on all comers who desired 
to question or even heckle him. 
But “Leadership of a_ political 
party,” as Diefenbaker remarked, 
“doesn’t mean that you speak in 
words understood only by the so- 
called intelligentsia.” 

The Diefenbaker campaign was 
certainly not aimed exclusively at 
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the eggheads. Diefenbaker had spent 
seventeen of his eighteen parliamen- 
tary years in opposition, and the 
fervor with which he defended his 
stewardship was exceeded only by 
the ferocity with which he attacked 
the former Liberal government. His 
appeal was sectional: he promised 
price supports for potatoes in Prince 
Edward Island, power for New 
Brunswick, the long-awaited South 
Saskatchewan dam, roads to the Yu- 
kon Territory, and more political 
influence and cabinet posts for tra- 
ditionally Liberal Quebec. This last 
promise may cause Diefenbaker some 
difficulty. Out of a mere handful of 
nine Tory members from Quebec he 
had named three cabinet ministers 
in his minority government, believ- 
ing that he would need to pick up 
at least a few Quebec seats in order 
to assure a dependable majority. 
The Tories actually won two-thirds 
of the seats in Quebec, and although 
Diefenbaker would enjoy a comfort- 
able majority even without those 
fifty seats, the victorious Conserva- 
tives of Quebec are certainly not go- 
ing to forget the promises he made 
to them in the heat of the cam- 
paign. The prime minister has al- 
ready said that Quebec’s representa- 
tion in the cabinet is to be raised 
to six seats. 

Diefenbaker repeatedly invited his 
large audience to “catch the vision 
of the new Canadianism” and prom- 
ised a massive national development 
program, especially in the north. 
Pearson scoffed at this last idea in 
two of his less happy witticisms; he 
called it “boondoggling by bull- 
dozer” and “building roads from 
igloo to igloo.” 


| gro age te seemed to fall just 
right for Diefenbaker and the 
Tories, even in the midst of a reces- 
sion. There was still some tradition- 
al British feeling against the St. 
Laurent-Pearson Suez policy, which 
the Tories had denounced in Parlia- 
ment as “gratuitous condemnation 
of Britain and France” and “meekly 
following the unrealistic policies of 
the United States.” They were also 
the beneficiaries of a certain amount 
of anti-Americanism, which was 
exacerbated late in the campaign by 
the revelation that Ford of Canada 
had been prevented by its parent 
company from selling a thousand 
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vehicles to China. There was also a 
widespread feeling that Diefenbaker, 
though leader of a minority govern- 
ment, had “kept his promises” and 
should be “given a chance, with a 
working majority.” 

As if all this weren’t enough, wily 
Premier Maurice Duplessis of Que- 
bec decided to depart from his usual 
practice of keeping out of national 
elections and this time put his pro- 
vincial-rights Union Nationale Party 
at the disposal of the habitants’ old 
enemy, the Tories. The Conservative 
victory in Quebec ended seventy-six 
years of Liberal domination in the 
old province. It’s almost as if there 
were a Republican congressional 
victory in Mississippi. 


The Casualty List 


The Tory sweep was the greatest in 
Canadian history. There are 208 
Tories in the new Parliament, 
against 49 Liberals and eight 
C.C.F.ers. The Social Credit group 
has been wiped out. In six of the ten 
provinces the Liberals were elim- 
inated and in four not a single mem- 
ber of any opposition party was 
elected. Three former Liberal cabi- 
net ministers fell, and of the old 
government only Pickersgill of New- 
foundland, Lesage and Chevrier of 
Quebec, and Martin of Ontario will 
sit with Pearson on the Liberal 
front bench. The C.C.F. party suf- 
fered what may be a mortal blow; 
it managed to hold its three mem- 
bers in Ontario and four of its 
seven in British Columbia, but it 
lost all five in Manitoba and nine 
of its ten in Saskatchewan, where it 
has governed the province since 
1944. The distinguished C.C.F. lead- 
er, M. J. Coldwell, and his deputy, 
Stanley Knowles, were both victims 
of the Tory tide. 

The defeat of Knowles illustrates 
the magnitude of the Diefenbaker 
sweep. His seat, Winnipeg North 
Center, had been Labour and C.C.F. 
since it was won by J. S. Woods- 
worth, founder of the C.C.F., in 1921. 
Knowles himself was regarded as the 
master parliamentarian in the House 
and had been offered the speaker- 
ship by Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
last summer. He turned down the 
offer, which would have paid him 
$23,000 a year and assured him im- 
munity from political hazard, on the 
ground that he could not serve his 


constituents from the chair. On al] 
sides it has been conceded since the 
election that the defeat of Coldwell] 
and Knowles is almost a national 
calamity. 

One of the oddest defeats was suf. 
fered by the most colorful Tory of 
them all, the doughty, ebullient, and 
irrepressible Charlotte (“Call Me 
Lottie”) Whitton, former mayor of 
Ottawa. Charlotte, who described 
herself as a “bantam hen,” decided to 
run in Ottawa West. She deleated 
a mere man who dared to contest 
the Tory nominating convention 
and then set her sights on George 
Mcllraith, the quiet and reserved 
Liberal incumbent. “T’ll either beat 
him,” she said, “or leave him limp. 
ing.”” Miss Whitton gained the dis- 
tinction of being the only private 
candidate to be made the object 
of a Pearson quip: “Charlotte's 
launched spectacularly, but she’s not 
yet in orbit.” She lost, but she did 
leave Mcllraith limping, cutting his 
majority from about six thousand to 
one thousand. She had prepare« the 
huge Ottawa Coliseum for a victory 
celebration, and despite her defeat 
her supporters arrived and the party 
went on. “I’m half Irish,” said Char- 
lotte, “and only the Irish can make 
a good thing out of a wake.” 


FT genre some Canadians are sur- 
veying the carnage and asking, 
“What have we done?” Not a single 
Liberal was elected west of Ontario. 
Recent experience with top-heavy 
majorities has not been particularly 
happy, nor has Tory concern for the 
rights of Parliament been exactly 
conspicuous in their nine months of 
office. They now have a steam-roller 
majority, with a strong man at the 
wheel, and the opposition weakened 
not only in numbers but in the cali- 
ber of its membership. 

Lester Pearson himself will not go 
into the political wilderness like a 
defeated Presidential candidate in 
the United States. He was able to re- 
tain his own seat in northwestern 
Ontario and he will have an impor- 
tant role to play as leader of the 
opposition. But things are bound to 
be a lot easier for the Tories now 
that men like Knowles and Coldwell 
of the C.C.F. and former Liberal 
cabinet ministers and spokesmen 
are no longer in Parliament to 
talk back. 
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American Labor Attacks 


Its Own Segregation Problem 


WILL CHASAN 


om DISCRIMINATION in this 
country’s trade unions, once al- 
most as commonplace as in the Deep 
South and as seldom challenged, is 
now yielding slowly before a quiet 
but steady attack. The art-cio has 
given a top priority to the fight 
against discrimination, and some of 
the results, though unattended by 
ballyhoo, are as remarkable as those 
in the fight against corruption. 

In civil-rights cases, as in cases of 
corruption, AFL-clo President George 
Meany has refused to defer to the 
doctrine that each international 
union is autonomous and undis- 
ciplinable, a doctrine that in the past 
threw a protective mantle around 
hoodlums, racists, common thieves, 
and other assorted scoundrels in the 
labor movement. 


a for instance, the case of 
Theodore Pinkston and Local 
38 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (ipEw) in 
Cleveland. Pinkston, a young Negro 
Army veteran and a qualified elec- 
trician, was denied membership in 
Local 38. The reason was unmistak- 
able. The Cleveland Community 
Relations Board, which administers 
that city’s fair employment practices 
act, found the local guilty of dis- 
crimination and a hundred-dollar 
fine was imposed. The local, which 
had always excluded Negroes, paid 
the fine but refused to rescind its ac- 
tion. 

No doubt the local’s officers 
thought the matter would end there. 
Most sections of the 1sEwW had been 
“lily white” for decades, and seldom 
had there been any serious inter- 
ference with this policy. But as Lo- 
cal 38 was compelled to realize, 
times have changed—or at least, 
times are changing. The Pinkston 
case moved slowly upward through 
AFL-Cio channels, and arrived final- 
ly on Meany’s desk in the imposing 
new AFL-cio building in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Not long thereafter, 
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Meany had a conference with 1BEW 
President Gordon Freeman. What 
Meany had to say was simple: The 
constitution of the AFL-c1o pledges it 
“to encourage all workers without 
regard to race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin to share in the full 
benefits of union organization.” Lo- 
cal 38 could either comply with this 
pledge or give up its charter. 

When Freeman passed down this 
ultimatum, the local yielded—though 
not without a touch of spite. It gave 
qualifying tests to Pinkston and 
three other Negroes, and only Pink- 
ston failed to pass. Herbert Hill, la- 
bor secretary for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, insists bitterly that 
the test given to Pinkston was so 
rigged that no electrician could 
have passed it. Still, the color barrier 
had been broken, and subsequently, 
without publicity or pressure, the 
local admitted a fourth Negro. 

A similar episode occurred in Mil- 
waukee, where Local 8 of the Brick- 
layers refused to admit two qualified 
Negroes. The Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, which has the job of 
enforcing fair employment practices 
in the state, went into court in an 
effort ‘to compel Local 8 to open its 
membership to Negroes. The court 
held that the commission’s recom- 
mendations were unenforceable. But 
the aFL-cio Civil Rights Committee, 
which had been set up to handle 
the discrimination problem, with the 
co-operation of officials of the Brick- 
layers international union persuad- 
ed Local 8 to reverse its policy. “The 
courts upheld them but they bowed 
to trade-union law,” says Charles 
Zimmerman, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


‘Prove It to Me!’ 


It is symptomatic of what is hap- 
pening that last summer, when 
Texas AFL and cio unions held a 
state merger convention at Austin, 
a motion to sidetrack favorable ac- 


tion on a civil-rights plank got only 
twenty-five per cent of the vote. 
“I’m a citizen,” said one of the 
Negro delegates. “I don’t want to 
feel that I’m not wanted here. Don’t 
tell me something—prove it to me!” 
The convention committed itself to 
the national AFL-clo policy by a vote 
of two to one. 

The barriers have come down in 
some unexpected places. In 1955, for 
instance, Negroes were accepted for 
the first time by one of the Big Five 
railroad operating unions. Railroad 
unions, except for the Redcaps and 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, had traditionally excluded 
Negroes. Even the American Rail- 
way Union, set up by Socialist lead- 
er Eugene V. Debs, had followed 
this practice. Yet oddly enough, the 
break came in the Deep South. The 
Railroad Switchmen’s Union of 
North America, preparing for a rep- 
resentation election on the Central 
of Georgia Railway, decided that it 
couldn’t afford to ignore the Ne- 
groes, who constituted a third of the 
eligible voters. It assured Negro 
brakemen and switchmen that they 
would be given full membership 
rights, and, aided by their votes, won 
the election handily. Actually, the 
union had removed a color ban from 
its constitution years earlier, but the 
Georgia campaign marked the first 
time its new policy had been put 
into effect. 

As one might expect, there tends 
to be a gap between labor policy 
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and practice in civil-rights matters. 
This is true even in some of the 
former cio unions that devote a good 
deal of time and money to combat- 
ing discrimination. It was glaringly 
true of the old AFL. 

As recently as the Second World 
War, over two dozen AFL interna- 
tional unions either had constitu- 
tional clauses barring Negroes or 
else discriminated openly against 
Negroes in their locals. Today only 
one major AFL-clo affiliate, the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, has 
a clause in its constitution barring 
Negroes. The Brotherhood, which 
just joined the aFL-cio last year, 
actually has some two thousand 
Negro members in states where there 
are fair employment practice laws 
and has promised to eliminate the 
offensive clause at its next conven- 
tion. In terms of declared union 
policy, discrimination has all but 
vanished within the aF.L-cio. In 
terms of practice, it remains fairly 
common, though it is steadily dimin- 
ishing. 


ae reves the most notable turn- 
about on the race issue is the 
one that has taken place in the 
International Association of Ma 
chinists. The 1am as far back as 1890 
was refused membership in the 
AFL, which had been formed in 
1886, because its constitution con- 
tained a clause excluding Negroes. 
Several years later, it changed its 
constitution, though not its practice, 
to get into the AFL. (The banning of 
the Machinists, incidentally, was 
one of the few shows of principle 
on the race issue ever made by the 
AFL.) The 1AM continued to exclude 
Negroes until the 1940’s when, un- 
der the pressure of wartime condi- 
tions and fair employment practice 
regulations, it set up auxiliary locals 
for Negroes. A few years ago it un- 
dertook a more fundamental change. 
“I don’t know how it happened,” 
says an 1AM Official in the South. “I 
had always been for keeping the 
Negroes out. But suddenly I saw 
that it was all wrong.” 

At any rate, the 1am began to in- 
tegrate its Negro and white locals, 
to open new employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes previously con- 
fined to unskilled jobs, and, most 
important of all, to open its ap- 
prenticeship program to young Ne- 
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groes. “The apprenticeship program 
is the heart of the matter,” says 
Carl Yeldell of the National Urban 
League. “Most apprenticeship pro- 
grams are used by unions in the 
skilled trades as a device for barring 
Negroes. This is especially true in 
the building trades. But the 1AM 
has opened the doors to’a substantial 
number of young Negroes.” Even 
Herbert Hill of the N.A.A.C.P., one 
of the most rigorous critics of the 


2 


* 


AFL-CiO on the race issue, concedes 
that the 1AM is “at the beginning of 
a genuine turn” away from discrim- 
ination. 


*You Can’t Use a Bludgeon’ 


The genuine turn, however, is not 
being made without difficulties, some 
of them not anticipated. For exam- 
ple, there’s the case of the huge 
Lockheed plant at Marietta, outside 
Atlanta, where 1AM maintained a 
white and a Negro local. When the 
1AM tried to integrate them, some of 
the leaders of the Negro local 
balked. They obviously feared losing 
the prestige attached to running 
their own local. Two or three times 
they agreed to integrate, then re- 
neged. Now the white local, whose 
members had been watching with 
some uneasiness the spread of Ne- 
groes to various production jobs 
previously closed to them, decided 
that it wasn’t sure it wanted integra- 
tion. 

This is no isolated incident. When 
the integration issue came up at the 
last convention of the American 


Federation of Musicians, every Ne. 
gro musician who spoke favored re. 
taining segregated locals. Union 
President James Petrillo offered no 
objections to this stand, but he 
warned white locals that “if a col. 
ored local wants to join you, you 
had better take them in. Because if 
you don’t, we're going to force you 
to.” 

“This can be a very complex and 
delicate business,” says Frank Shane, 


who directs the fair employment 
practices department of the giant 
Steelworkers. “You can’t operate in 
it with a bludgeon.” He recalled 
that in one steel mill, where the un- 
ion had been insisting on the pro 
motion of a Negro to a skilled job, 
management finally agreed. “But,’ 
says Shane, “they sent the Negro to 
his new job accompanied by two 
armed guards. It took us months 
undo the damage this caused.” 


fase DISPOSITION to bow to what 
the chairman of the aFt-cio Civil 
Rights Committee calls “trade-union 
law” is clearly growing. The fact is 
that most union officials are highly 
organization-minded. They may of 
ten appear as rebels in the com 
munity at large, but within their 
own organizations they seek to con 
form as zealously as any Rotarian. 
No matter what they think of a pol 
icy, once they are convinced it is 
the organization’s policy, they will 
observe it. 

In the old art, where discriminz 
tion was practiced openly or with 
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only the flimsiest concealment, A. 
Philip Randolph, the eloquent lead- 
er of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, was jeered at as a “pro- 
fessional agitator” when he urged 
action against discrimination at Fed- 
eration conventions. Such jeering 
would be almost unthinkable today. 
Even in the South, where one would 
expect a substantial amount of re- 
sistance tO AFL-CIO policy among 
union officials, it is difficult to find 
except at the very lowest level of the 
union hierarchy. It exists at that 
level, though in a limited form, for 
the obvious reason that the pressure 
of the pro-segregation element among 
the rank and file is greatest there. 

It is often thought that the enlight- 
ened rank and file is always at war 
with a leadership immersed in moral 
and intellectual darkness. In reality, 
the opposite is more often true. Po- 
litical sophistication and_broad- 
mindedness are more common 
among union officials than among 
union members, and more common 
among officials at the top than at the 
local level. International unions 
don’t encourage their locals to ban 
Negroes. The problem of discrim- 
ination, in the North as well as the 
South, originates mainly in local 
unions and in plants. 

A while back, for example, mem- 
bers of the United Automobile 
Workers local at the International 
Harvester plant in Memphis went 
out on a wildcat strike to protest 
the promotion of a Negro to a weld- 
ing job, a job no Negro had pre- 
viously held. Of course no action 
could have been more blatantly in 
violation of uAw policy. The inter- 
national union promptly “instruct- 
ed” the strikers to return to their 
jobs—there was an oblique threat of 
dismissal—and the wildcat strike dis- 
integrated. 

The fact remains that the vaw, 
which has spent about two million 
dollars on an anti-discrimination 
campaign in the past ten years, still 
has serious problems. In many big 
plants in the South, long under con- 
|wact with the uaw, Negroes are still 
restricted to menial jobs. With seg- 
regation sentiment running high in 
the South, appreciable improve- 
ments are not likely in the near 
future. 

A few months ago, the Wall Street 
Journal quoted the manager of a 
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General Motors assembly plant near 
Atlanta as saying, “When we moved 
into the South, we agreed to abide 
by local custom and not hire Ne- 
groes for production work. This is 
no time for social reforming in that 
area, and we're not about to try it.” 
To a considerable degree, unions 
have been driven to the same con- 
clusions. 


Segregation Within Integration 


The whole situation in the South is 
endlessly complex. A survey made 
last year indicated that some two- 
thirds of all local unions in the 
South are biracial, that a substantial 
number of these biracial locals have 
at least one Negro officer, and that 
approximately half have at least 
one Negro shop steward. One would 
assume from this that there has been 
an extraordinary degree of progress 
toward integration. The appearance, 
however, is misleading. Unions gen- 
erally have tended to accept the 
racial patterns prevailing in a plant 
or industry. In most Southern fac- 
tories, the practice has been to em- 
ploy white workers in production 
jobs and Negroes as janitors or in 
other unskilled and inferior jobs. If 
a plant employs, say, six hundred 
white production workers and _ fif- 
teen Negro janitors, the union is 
apt to organize all of them into one 
local. This makes the local biracial, 
or integrated, but it leaves a great 
deal to be desired. “What we have 
in the South,” a candid union offi- 


cial remarked recently, “is segrega- 
tion within the framework of inte- 
gration.” 

It is worth stressing that this is 
frequently true even where the un- 
ions involved are outspoken in their 
stand for integration. Two years 
ago, for instance, the Textile Work- 


ers Union, although beset by all 
sorts of difficulties arising out of the 
flight of mills from New England 
to the South, adopted a resolution 
urging a “peaceful and orderly tran- 
sition to an unsegregated school 
system” and denounced the white 
Citizens’ Councils as “enemies of 
law and order.” Yet few of the 
Southern textile mills under con- 
tract with the Twu employ Negroes 
in production jobs, and there is very 
little, if anything, that the union 
can do about it. In the South, it 
must be understood, unions are still 
highiy suspect, at best on the 
periphery of respectability, and 
often regarded, especially since the 
AFL-Clo’s firm pro-integration stand 
and the McClellan subcommittee’s 
disclosures, with fear and loathing. 
Obviously this situation doesn’t pro- 
vide a union with much leverage 
for opposing segregation. This ex- 
plains why most Southern union of- 
ficials have been doing their best 
to play down the integration issue. 
“For God’s sake, stop blowing the 
bugles over civil rights!” one of 
them pleaded not long ago with an 
associate in the North. “We have 
enough trouble just holding our 
own. We can’t undertake a crusade 
to liberate the Negro.” 


Les ACTIVITIES of the Citizens’ 
Councils and other segregationist 
groups have aggravated labor's diffi- 
culties in the South, even though 
their 1956 efforts to persuade local 
unions to secede from parent organi- 
zations and form a Southern labor 
federation failed dismally; except 
for several locals of the American 
Federation of Teachers that were 
told to integrate or get out, not a 
single local has seceded. 
Nevertheless, segregationist propa- 
ganda has had a marked impact on 
the rank and file. The National 
Urban League, whose chapters in 
five large Southern cities have been 
dropped by Community Chests, at- 
tribute this to the hostility of rank 
and file union members, who boy- 
cotted the annual fund drives. In 
many locals there have been noisy 
protests against AFL-CIO _ policy 
and against contributions to the 
N.A.A.C.P., which is undoubtedly 
the most detested organization in 
the South. Relations between whites 
and Negroes have deteriorated in 
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many locals; in some, Negroes and 
whites no longer talk with each oth- 
er and Negro attendance at meet- 
ings has dwindled perceptibly. 


A Dance in Geneva 


The great debate in the South has 
not been without its droll aspects. 
In 1956, when a_ segregationist 
named Elmer Brock, a member of 
the Painters in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, tried to launch a Southern la- 
bor organization, the Birmingham 
Union Labor News accused him of 
“exploiting the background created 
by the Republican-inspired and fi- 
nanced N.A.A.C.P. Autherine Lucy 
incident.” It went on to suggest that 
Brock was somehow involved with 
the “Autherine Lucy Crowd” and 
the big Republican-controlled cor- 
porations. Though a neat job of pack- 
aging devils, this was something less 
than a blow for enlightenment. 

For anti-union employers, the 
situation in the South is very nearly 
ideal. It has become a fairly simple 
matter to balk unionization of a 
plant. An employer has only to ask 
his workers, “Do you want to work 
under a Negro foreman?” or “Do 
you want your dues money to go to 
the N.A.A.C.P.?” A few months 
back, the Textile Workers had signed 
up a “vast majority” of the workers 
in two North Carolina plants. Then, 
shortly before an NLRB election, the 
employers handed out racist anti- 
union literature, the production of 
which has become a thriving business 
in the South. The result, says a 
union spokesman, was that “We got 
our brains beat in. We lost by about 
ten to one.” 

This has been a common occur- 
rence. In the spring and summer of 
last year, James Carey’s Internation- 
al Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers was conducting a 
successful campaign for the support 
of employees of a firm in Mississippi. 
But then the owners of the company 
proceeded to raise the cry that the 
IVE is a “nigger-loving union” and 
that Carey himself is a “nigger 
lover.” As proof, they produced a 
copy of the Jackson, Mississippi, 
Daily News that showed Carey danc- 
ing with a Negro woman. The pic- 
ture had been taken while Carey 
was attending a session of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in 
Geneva; the woman was the Ni- 


gerian delegate. But the use of the 
picture was highly successful; in the 
NLRB election, the 1vUE got less than 
a quarter of the votes. 

Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that the AFL-clo, though 
it has been forthright on the civil- 
rights issue, has tried to,handle spe- 
cific problems stemming from it as 
discreetly as possible. Happily, the 
requirements of AFL-clo policy coin- 
cide with the requirements of vari- 
ous fair employment practice laws 
and with Executive orders barring 
discrimination in work done on gov- 
ernment contracts. Workers who 
might be tempted to block the em- 
ployment of Negroes, in defiance of 
union policy, are apt to be discour- 
aged by the knowledge that they will 


also be violating the law. This is 
equally true of officials of local 
unions. If the relevance of these 
legal instruments escapes some 
union officials, the N.A.A.C.P., the 
Jewish Labor Committee, or some 
other group or individual interested 
in civil rights can be counted on 
sooner or later to remind them. 


bea N.A.A.C.P. has filed numer- 
ous complaints on behalf of Negro 
workers with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts. 
One of these complaints helped to 
initiate what professionals in the 
civil-rights field regard as a major 
breakthrough. This was the elimina- 
tion in Southwestern oil refineries of 
dual lines of promotion, one for 
Negroes and one for white—a system 
that kept Negroes pocketed in the 
unskilled jobs. Herbert Hill, who 
handled the complaint for the 
N.A.A.C.P., attributes this success to 
the co-operation of O. A. Knight, 
president of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union, which has 
jurisdiction in the refineries. “The 
union,” Hill says, “was the decisive 
force.” 


Many union officials, as a matter 
of strategy, wait to be prodded into 
action by the N.A.A.C.P. or some 
other agency. This enables them to 
turn to their members and say, quite 
truthfully, “We'll just have to fall 
into line. There’s nothing we can 
do about it.” Apparently it’s much 
easier to get compliance as a [ellow 
victim than as a prosecutor. Besides, 
it must be remembered that a union 
official is generally an elected officer 
and therefore governed by political 
considerations. 

One area in which a great deal of 
prodding remains to be done is that 
of the building trades. It would be 
difficult to find any area in the South 
in which Negroes have felt the sting 
of economic discrimination nore 
harshly. Building-trades unions in 
most cities have tended traditionally 
to exclude Negroes or to segregate 
them in Jim Crow locals. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce study based on 
the 1950 census showed that in the 
building crafts Negroes constituted 
only one per cent of the electricians, 
3.24 per cent of the plumbers and 
pipe fitters, and 3.9 per cent of the 
carpenters. The figures on Negro 
participation in apprenticeship pro- 
grams, which are controlled to « very 
large extent by the unions, were 
even bleaker. They showed one per 
cent for Negro electricians, eight- 
tenths of one per cent for plumbers 
and pipe fitters, and six-tenths of 
one per cent for carpenters. The sit- 
uation has improved since 1950, and 
supporters of civil rights can point 
to many auguries of better days, in- 
cluding the recent election of a Ne. 
gro business agent by a Plumbers 
local in Chicago. 


IS IMPORTANT to note that in both 


Cleveland and Milwaukee the 
unions involved in the civil-rights 
cases were in the building trades, 
and that the weight of the Ar--cio 
was brought to bear against them. 
Five years ago, George Meany told a 
civil-rights dinner that it was 
splendidly public-spirited for labor 
to issue statements against discrim- 
ination in general, but that its “first 
responsibility” was to eliminate dis 
crimination in its own ranks. “He 
really means it,” says Charles Zim- 
merman, and, as chairman of the 
AFL-cio Civil Rights Committee, he 
is perhaps best qualified to judge. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The FM Boom: 


Radio for Grown-ups 


NAT HENTOFF 


M™ than a thousand of the na- 
tion’s disc jockeys, assembled 
in their first convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri, recently, were shocked 
into a standing—if somewhat maso- 
chistic—ovation for Mitch Miller, 
head of popular records for Colum- 
bia, when he attacked them for con- 
spicuous nonfeasance. 

“You carefully built yourselves in- 
to the monarchs of radio,” he told 
them, “and then you went and ab- 
dicated—abdicated your program- 
ming to the corner record shop; to 
the eight- to fourteen-year-olds; to 
the pre-shave crowd that makes up 
twelve per cent of the country’s pop- 
ulation and zero per cent of its buy- 
ing power, once you eliminate pony- 
tail ribbons, Popsicles, and peanut 
brittle. Back in Longfellow’s day— 
happy man—there came ‘a pause in 
the day’s occupation that was known 


m as the Children’s Hour.’ On much of 


today’s radio we’re lucky to get a 
Grown-up Hour any time before 
midnight. . . . I too believe that 
youth must be served—but how 
about some music for the rest of 
us?” Miller went on to theorize that 
part of the accelerating interest in 
high-fidelity equipment in the past 
few years was due to the fact that 
many adults had been driven into 
becoming their own music program- 
mers. “Four years ago,” he noted, 
“seven out of ten dollars spent buy- 
ing records were spent buying sin- 
gles. Since then that figure’s been 
cut exactly in half, while the LP 
share of the record buyer’s dollar 
has doubled! . . . As the bulk of the 
public finds it can’t hear the music 
it’s hungry for on single records on 
the radio, it turns more and more 
to buying LP’s to satisfy a grown-up 
musical appetite on hi-fi sets at 
home.” 
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Or it turns—and this increasingly 
significant phenomenon was not 
mentioned by Miller—to FM radio. 


— several years of inertia, FM 
is in a state of vigorous renewal. 
In some metropolitan cities, the Fcc 
currently has applications for more 
FM channels than are available. 
Earlier this year in Radio-Electron- 
ics, David Lachenbruch reported 
that “In the New York city area, 
where 16 FM stations are operating 
or authorized, there are 6 applica- 
tions for the 2 vacant channels. In 
Los Angeles, where 17 are on the air 
with 1 more ready to start, 5 appli- 
cants are vying for 2 remaining 
channels.” The total number of 
commercial FM stations is now at 
least 544, not including 139 educa- 
tional FM outlets; the listening 
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audience for FM is estimated at 
thirty-seven million. 

Several factors combine to account 
for the revival of FM. One is that 
AM radio (which itself has become 
economically healthier now that TV 
has lost some of its attention-devour- 
ing novelty) has largely been con- 
verted, as Mitch Miller observed, 


into an enormous juke box. There 
has also been in the past decade a 
rise in the audience for concert mu- 
sic, and these listeners are not by 
any means attracted to most of AM. 
Even some of the few “good music” 
AM ss sstations, like New York’s 
WQXR, have become fat with com- 
mercials and generally bland in pro- 
gramming. Not all FM outlets, to 
be sure, are intelligently and imagi- 
natively directed, but there are more 
and more commercial FM stations— 
together with the educational units— 
that do devote enough of their air 
time to non-pop music and even oc- 
casionally to literate talk so that 
they can be turned to by grown-ups 
with minimal expectancy of being 
traumatized by the top forty hits. 
Another important reason for the 
FM revival is the conversion of 
sizable numbers of the populace to 
the buying—and demanding—of 
high-fidelity music reproduction. A 
listener conditioned to reasonably 
full-range recorded music at home 
is apt to feel frustrated at hearing 
music—even good music—on AM 
radio, which usually cuts off at from 
5,000 to 8,000 cycles. Most TV audio 
reception is equally constricted, a 
situation made worse by the gener- 
ally limited attention paid to audio 
in the TV studios themselves. An FM 
station, on the other hand, operates 
in a wider frequency band than AM, 
normally utilizing a range up to 
15,000 cycles, and its signal is nearly 
free of static so that it can be heard 
in fuller dynamic range. In music, 
subdued passages do not have to 
battle background noise, and there is 
far less distortion in loud passages. 


What’s Good for FM... 


It took the manufacturers of pack- 
aged high fidelity a while to realize 
that their customers would also nat- 
urally gravitate to FM. A steadily 
increasing number of packaged high- 
fidelity units, however, are now in- 
cluding FM tuners. One firm, Har- 
man-Kardon, is even producing a 
package consisting of amplifier, pre- 
amplifier, and FM tuner, but no AM. 
General Electric meanwhile has been 
sponsoring FM programs in several 
cities to advertise its high-fidelity 
equipment; indeed, an increasing per- 
centage of the commercials on many 
FM stations are for hi-fi equipment. 

As for the production of FM sets 
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themselves, the Electronic Industries 
Association has estimated that 1,175,- 
000 sets were produced in 1947, with 
a high point of 1,600,000 the next 
year. The full-strength arrival of 
TV, combined with surprisingly 
spotty and poor promotion of FM, 
led to a drop in the number of sets 
produced—and several companies 
stopped making FM sets entirely. 
In 1952, only a little more than half 
a million sets were marketed, and in 
1954, there were no more than 200,- 
000 new sets. The turning point be- 
gan in 1955, with 275,000 produced. 
More than 400,000 came out in 
1956, and it has been estimated that 
1957 sales were somewhere above half 
a million. 

A formidable factor in the boom 
was the ingenuity of a relatively 
small American manufacturer, 
Granco Products, Inc., which devel- 
oped an FM set that could retail for 
$30. Granco claims to have sold 100,- 
000 FM sets and tuners in 1956, and 
to have sold considerably more the 
next year. The major American 
firms were also prompted to take a 
second look at FM through the suc- 
cess of imported FM units. These 
European lines, notably the German 
and Dutch like Telefunken, Philips 
(Norelco), Majestic-Grundig, Elite, 
and Blaupunkt, have been consist- 
ently excellent in quality. The 
German firms alone exported at least 
fifty thousand sets equipped for FM, 
as well as AM and short wave, here 
in 1956 and about seventy-five thou- 
sand in 1957. Now most of the major 
American firms (Zenith had been the 
only one to produce FM sets regular- 
ly in quantity) have included FM in 
their 1958 lines. By the end of the 
year, the currently small market 
for FM car radios should also be 
considerably broadened. 


From Major to General 


The European impetus in FM is a 
logical counterpart to the overpop- 
ulated AM broadcast bands in Eu- 
rope, and FM has become a vital 
aspect of broadcasting in countries 
like Germany and Britain, and in 


Scandinavia. The BBC has been 
building an FM network to cover 
all of Britain, while West Germany 
has undertaken a similar project. 
The history of FM in this country, 
where it was invented by the late 
Major Edwin Howard Armstrong, 
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has not been that of the normal 
evolution in public acceptance of a 
new scientific concept. Armstrong’s 
frequency-modulation radio was a 
result of his twenty years’ experi- 
mentation to eliminate static. The 
background and nature of these ex- 
periments and Armstrong’s subse- 
quent bitter battle for his invention 
are detailed in Lawrence Lessing’s 
biography of Armstrong, Man of 
High Fidelity (Lippincott, 1956). 

Armstrong had developed FM by 
1933, demonstrated it in 1935, and 
finally obtained an experimental li- 
cense for his own FM station from 
the Fcc by 1936, though he did so 
only by threatening to take FM 
abroad. (An Fcc engineer thought 
the invention “visionary.”) There 
was substantial resistance to this new 
form of broadcasting from the ma- 
jor networks as well as skepticism 
from the Fcc. “Armstrong,” explains 
Lessing, “saw in the development of 
FM the opportunity to free the U.S. 
radio system of oppressive restriction 
and regulation. An almost unlimited 
number of FM stations was possible 
in the shortwaves, thus ending the 
unnatural restrictions imposed on 
radio in the crowded longwaves. If 
FM were freely developed, the num- 
ber of stations would be limited only 
by economics and competition rather 
than by technical restrictions. Small 
stations and new networks would 
have a chance to grow, reducing the 
need for Fcc regulation and lessen- 
ing the domination of the industry 
by a few corporations.” 

As late as 1951, the New York 
Times, examining the growth of FM 
listening in New York, complained 
that “because only a few manufac- 
turers of radios have had the fore- 
sight and courage to promote and 
sell FM sets, the public never has 


had a fair chance to learn about ¢} 
advantages of frequency modulatiq 
broadcasting. Many broadcasters ang 
manufacturers with large stakes jj 
the less efficient AM system hay 
either opposed FM openly or hay 
given it lip service in the hope tha 
it would die aborning. Some hay 
shouted that FM already is dead... 
As the guardians of the public's right 
to good radio reception it is time fy 
the Federal Communications Con. 
mission to find out whether the o 
position to modern FM broadcasting 
is inspired by selfish motives, and i 
it is, to do something about it.” 


B’ 1940, RCA was finally con 
vinced that FM was workabk 
and might have commercial! posi. 
bilities. It tried to buy a nonexcly 
sive license to Armstrong’s FM pa. 
ents for one million dollars with m 
royalties to be paid him. Armstrom 
refused, and RCA later devoted from 
two to three years not to perfecting 
FM but to developing a circuit tha 
would make it unnecessary for it w 
use Armstrong’s patents. When RCA 
succeeded, Jack Gould of the New 
York Times broke the story. He 
soon heard from General David 
Sarnoff, who indignantly demandei 
a retraction of the Times’s interpre 
tation of RCA’s maneuver. “I told 
him he wouldn't get one,” Gould 
recalls, “because what we printed 
was the truth.” 


Hurdles in the Air 


In any case, there were some forty 
FM stations by 1942, but further 
progress naturally stopped when all 
civilian production of electronic 
equipment had to end for the dur 
tion of the war. The next blow wo 
FM was the Fcc decision in 1945 to 
move FM from its fifty-megacycl 
band to its present band of frequer 
cies between 88 and 108 megacycle. 
The change, fought furiously 
Armstrong, was intended, so its sup 
porters claimed, to provide FM with 
more channels and to release the 
lower band for TV and for govert- 
ment broadcasting, such as that re 
quired for military purposes. The 
effect of the decision was to make all 
existing FM sets obsolete. 

Yet FM continued to grow. By 
the end of 1949, there were 730 cot 
mercial and thirty-four educational 
stations. But then TV arrived it 
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force, and by early 1956 the number 
of FM stations had fallen to 536. 
Since then, the resurgence has taken 
hold. During this current revival— 
and as part of the reason for it— 
4 noticeable change has taken place 
in the nature of FM programming as 
contrasted with the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s. During the pre-T'V 
height of FM, there was less pro- 
ing by independent stations 
for FM alone than exists today. 
When the Fcc did finally agree to 
give out FM licenses, it had pro- 
, as Charles Siepmann describes 
in Radio, Television, and Society 
(Oxford University Press, 1950), 
“that all applicants for FM licenses 
who were already operating on AM 
should guarantee to broadcast, for 
a few hours a day, original and dis- 
tinct programs on FM, not simply 
simultaneous transmissions of their 
AM programs. This proposal was de- 
signed to even out to a small extent 
the financial outlay both of estab- 
lished broadcasters and newcomers, 
and to force the pace of experimen- 
tation. It was this regulation,” Siep- 
mann continued, “that the industry 
persuaded the Fcc to withdraw. In 
addition, the industry ingeniously 
and effectively loaded the dice 
against newcomers (on the principle 
of squatters’ rights) by offering to its 
AM advertisers simultaneous trans- 
mission over FM without extra 
charge. Newcomers consequently 
sought in vain for advertisers crazy 
enough to substitute payment for 
‘something for nothing.’ ” 
“Why,” Jack Gould summarizes 


the situation for the listener, “listen 
to Jack Benny on FM?” 

Today more advertisers have be- 
gun to realize that there is an FM 
audience that can best be attracted 
by programs that are not duplicated 
on AM. It is an audience that sev- 
eral surveys (including one by 
Maxon, Inc., a large advertising 
agency that lists General Electric 
among its clients) have discovered 
consists of “higher income homes, 
more adult listeners, higher occupa- 
tional status listeners, an audience 
with more education,” and “more 
home owners.” 

Not only are there more FM-only 
stations than ever before but more 
AM-FM sstations are programming 
differently for their FM signals. As 
a result, the advertiser is gradually 
giving up his insistence on getting 
FM representation as a free extra. 


Enter Stereo 


The prognosis for FM, already 
favorable, has become even more 
encouraging as a result of two recent 
developments. The first is the newest 
enthusiasm in the high-fidelity field— 
stereophonic recording, which at- 
tempts to reproduce the three-di- 
mensional sound that is heard in 
live performance. Although there is 
already a sizable catalogue of stere- 
ophonic tapes, the industry con- 
sensus is that stereophonic discs will 
be the major commercial attraction 
for the general record public. Stereo 
discs and equipment with which to 
adapt monaural phonographs are 
expected to be in the stores by the 
end of the year. The industry, how- 
ever, is currently undecided as to 
what kind of stereo disc and equip- 
ment will take over. 

Since AM radio reproduces even 
monaural records inadequately, it 
will be FM that will attract stereo- 
conscious listeners—as in fact it al- 
ready has. Several stations that have 
both AM and FM signals have been 
broadcasting stereo programs for 
some time. WQXR, which in 1939 
became the first commercial FM sta- 
tion affiliated with an AM broad- 
caster in New York, started binaural 
programs in 1952, and for the past 
three years has been broadcasting 
all its live music programs in stereo. 

Throughout the country, especial- 
ly during the past year, additional 
stations have inaugurated regular 
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stereo series. Occasionally two FM 
stations in the same city, or one FM 
and one AM, will combine to pro- 
duce stereophonic programs. In all 
these cases, the home listener, of 
course, has to station himself be- 
tween the FM and AM speakers or 
between the two FM _ speakers—a 
much more satisfactory approach— 
to absorb the stereo effect. 

The second development—multi- 
plexing—permits an FM station to 
broadcast in stereo without aid from 
another outlet. Each FM_ station, 
because it operates on a_ wide 
channel, can carry up to three sub- 
sidiary signals in addition to its main 
signal. With stereo transmission 
equipment, an FM station could op- 
erate stereophonically by using both 
its main signal and one of its subsid- 
iaries. Home FM sets will be able 
to pick up  stereo-by-multiplexing 
through the use of various kinds of 
adapters. WBAI-FM, one of New 
York’s more venturesome FM sta- 
tions, expects to be able to broadcast 
stereophonically by multiplexing 
within a year or as soon as stereo 
adapters for FM radio sets are avail- 
able in sufficient quantity. 

Multiplexing, however, is of great 
importance economically to several 
FM stations because it allows them 
to acquire added income by broad- 
casting background-music programs 
to stores, offices, and similar loca- 
tions on one of its multiplex signals, 
while its main signal is on the air 
for the FM public. 


Radio Must Do What TV Cannot 


Whatever new technical develop- 
ments continue to increase the via- 
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bility of FM, the success of the me- 
dium will continue to be based on 
its ability to realize imaginatively, 
as Jack Gould has emphasized, “that 
radio must do what TV cannot. 
That means music, for one thing, 
and for music, FM is far superior to 
AM. In time, I expect there'll be 
more and more ‘live’ music on FM 
like the Boston Symphony broad- 
casts on WQXR-AM-and-FM and 
the Chicago Symphony on WBAI- 
FM.” 

Although there are a few regional 
FM networks—the Concert Network, 
the Rural Radio Network, the West- 
ern FM Network, and some others— 
Gould envisions no substantial na- 
tional FM network, because all of 
radio, both AM and FM, can func- 
tion most effectively on a local basis. 
For educational stations, FM and 
AM, there is a taped network op- 
erated by the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters. 

By means of the NAEB network, 
an educational series originated, for 
example, on WGBH-FM, the Lowell 
Institute station in Boston, can be 
heard on scores of other educational 
stations around the country—some- 
times two or more years later—by 
tape. WBAI-FM is one of the few 
commercial stations that has been 
able to sell some of the programs it 
originates—like Theodore Bikel’s 
folk-song series. It is likely that an 
active tape network among commer- 
cial FM stations, similar in opera- 
tion to the NAEB’s, may develop as 
independent FM outlets create more 
unique programs. 


dag NATURE and quality of FM’s 

programming, more than any 
other factor, will determine its fu- 
ture. A measure of its health is that 
FM continues increasingly to appeal 
to minority tastes that are largely 
ignored by AM radio and TV. There 
is now even an all-jazz FM station, 
KNOB in Los Angeles. (AM radio has 
neglected real jazz even more than 
it has classical music.) WGBH-FM 
in Boston, in addition to jazz and 
classical music, schedules Peabody 
Award news analyst Louis Lyons— 
whose tart dissection of the news is 
matched in candor by few AM news- 
casters—as well as a number of 
courses from basic Spanish to prob- 
lems of foreign policy. WBAI, in 
addition to its local programming, 
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imports BBC and other European 
programs (as do many FM stations) 
and provides helpful local services, 
such as its daily 5 P.M. announce- 
ments of theaters that have tickets 
available for the same evening's per- 
formances. 

A unique advantage,of FM was 
demonstrated by New York’s city- 
owned station, WNYC. Because 
WNYC’s AM signal interfered with 
that of Minneapolis’s clear-channel 
station WCCO, it has been forced to 
stop broadcasting at 10 p.m., EST., 
pending settlement of the dispute 
by the Fcc. But, thanks to FM, the 
station is able to continue broadcast- 
ing classical music until dawn. 

Another resourceful commercial 
FM station, WFMT in Chicago, has 
been operating as “Chicago’s Fine 
Arts Station” since December, 1951. 
An index of the needs it fills in the 
community is the fact that its month- 
ly magazine, the WFMT Fine Arts 
Guide, which contains a detailed 
schedule of its programs, has a paid 
circulation of 17,500 even though an 
annual subscription is four dollars. 

A few FM stations are supported 
in whole or in part by their listeners 
in what are concrete financial terms. 
KPFA in Berkeley, California, a 
Peabody Award winner, expects a 
$25,000 deficit this year—its smallest 
proportionately since it began in 


1949—but fondly hopes to raise the 
cash once more from its listeners. 
(Subscriptions or outright contribu- 
tions to KPFA are tax-deductible.) 
Listeners to the station support it 
not only financially but sometimes 
manually. A recent notice in KPFA’s 
program book, Folio, called for tape 
editors to join the other volunteers 
who help man the station. 

A characteristic KPFA four-hour 
program for the afternoon might in- 


clude a review of the British week. 
lies, a reading of House at Pooh 
Corner, a Concert for Young People. 
a jazz program, a choral concert oj 
works from Bach to Villa-Lobos. 
and a digest of the Soviet pres 
and periodicals. 


 eqqeceenee for FM remain. Cover. 
age could be even broader. Large 
sections of the Midwest, Northwest. 
and Southwest are still without FM 
representation. Another minor bu 
irritating problem is that very few 
newspapers log FM_ schedules, 4 
rather senseless omission since it js 
usually the AM schedules that are 
all too predictable. More important 
is that not all FM stations issue a 
good signal, so that even a first-rate 
tuner at home will not alwavs en- 
sure optimum reception. There are 
also constant attempted raids on the 
FM broadcast range by applicants 
who would like to chop off some of 
the frequencies now allotted to FM. 

Several FM broadcasters are con- 
cerned that the Fcc may some day 
decide to cut back the twenty. 
megacycle FM wave spread to allow 
TV frequencies to expand or to 
provide intercommunication facili: 
ties for special industries like the 
American Petroleum Institute, long- 
distance truck firms, American Tele. 
phone and Telegraph, and various 
manufacturers’ associations. Some 
FM adjuncts of AM broadcasters, in 
fact, keep their FM operations open 
mainly in order not to yield the 
frequency to nonbroadcasters. 

More and more of the FM signals, 
however, are being actively and in- 
dependently utilized. In October, 
1956, the National Association ol 
Radio and Television Broadcasters 
sent survey forms to 334 FM mem- 
ber stations. Out of 168 replies, 
152 said that they planned to con 
tinue operations. “We believe,” said 
one broadcaster, “it will ultimately 
make a profit. In the meantime, the 
good will which FM created for our 
AM and TV operations is of in- 
estimable value. With FM we reach 
a grateful, loyal audience which 
otherwise has been forgotten and 
neglected.” 

FM, in short, is prospering in di- 
rect ratio as it provides adults with 
a refuge from the blaring Children’ 
Hour of the AM juke boxes and 
from the vacuity of most TV. 
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A Musicians’ Musician 


Within Everyone’s Reach 


ROGER MAREN 


MONG serious musicians, Roger 
A Sessions is generally regarded as 
one of America’s finest, most pro- 
found, and most uncompromising 
composers. But for years critics have 
been scaring concertgoers by writing 
of him as a “musicians’ musician,” a 
“cerebralist,” and a forbidding, gra- 
nitic composer whose music is far 
beyond the public’s grasp. Until re- 
cently, performances of Sessions’s 
music occurred too rarely for audi- 
ences to have much chance to check 
the validity of this opinion. Now, 
however, performances are more fre- 
quent and quite a few records are 
available. Audiences can finally 
make the rewarding discovery that 
Sessions is indeed a fine composer 
and really no more “unapproach- 
able” than Beethoven. 

Probably the best piece to begin 
with is the suite from The Black 
Maskers (Mercury MG 50106). It is 
certainly Sessions’s least difficult 
work, and it is full of striking and 
theatrical moments. Scintillating or- 
chestral effects follow each other in 
rapid succession. The rhythms are 
catchy. There are bold, forthright 
themes, ironic dancelike sections, 
evocative horn and trumpet calls. 
There are climaxes in which the 
build-up of harmonic tension, rhyth- 
mic intensity, tone color, and _ vol- 
ume create some of the most sensa- 
tional effects ever written. 

The Black Maskers suite is an 
early work (1923), and Sessions never 
again indulged in quite the same 
kind of sensational theatricalism or 
tunefulness. But these qualities have 
always remained a part of his style 
in one way or another. Within thirty 
seconds of the opening of his Third 
Symphony (1956) a bold melodic 
pattern develops to a colorful climax 
over a pulsating accompaniment, 
and we know we are in the world of 
The Black Maskers. There is even 
a thematic similarity. His Second 
Symphony, composed in 1946 (Co- 
lumbia ML 4784), is also closely 
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related to the early work in this re- 
spect, and it has the additional ad- 
vantage of a finale in the rousing, 
swirling style that has made Debus- 
sy’s Iberia a concert favorite. The 
Piano Concerto (1956) exhibits these 
qualities. So does the Idyll of Theoc- 
ritus (1954) for soprano and orches- 
tra (Louisville Orchestra Recording 
LOU 57-4). Even the Second Piano 
Sonata, written in 1946 (Music Li- 
brary 7003), and the Second String 
Quartet, written in 1951 (Columbia 
ML5105), are no exceptions, al- 
though, as with all chamber music, 
they are not likely to have as great 
an appeal as orchestral works, if 
only because the medium does not 
allow as much variety of color and 
contrast. 


Moments as Part of the Whole 


The Black Maskers is not typical 
Sessions, however. It is the only one 
of his works that can be appreciated 
on a quite primitive level. The sec- 
tions are all fairly short. Their for- 
mal structure is quite simple. And 
there is so much striking detail that 
even if the structure is not clearly 
perceived, isolated events may seem 
meaningful and effective. In later 
works the design is usually more com- 
plex, and the effect of any moment 
depends to a great extent on its 
existence as part of the whole. 

This is the result of what Sessions 
has called the “sweeping and cumu- 
lative deployment of a sustained 
musical impulse.” He does not mean 
that the music is one uninterrupted 
flow of undifferentiated material. 
There is a great deal of contrast in 
the melody, harmony, rhythm, tex- 
ture, and tone color. The whole is 
made of clearly defined parts, and 
the material of the parts themselves 
is extremely well articulated. Ses- 
sions means, rather, that the “main 
meat” of these pieces is not the de- 
tail but the total structure that re- 
sults from the development of one 
moment into the next—a structure 
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that is much more powerful and 
effective than any part. Details are 
certainly important and exciting, 
but if heard as isolated events their 
full effect will not be felt. 

Toward the end of the middle 
section of the Second Quartet, for 
example, a loud, complex contra- 
puntal web coagulates rapidly into 
fast moving chords accompanying the 
first violin. At the climax of this 
short passage the first violin holds a 
high note, the volume of sound di- 
minishes rapidly, the harmonic mo- 
tion decelerates abruptly, and the sec- 
ond violin plays a poignant melodic 
fragment that ends softly and unac- 
companied. The calm is immediate- 
ly interrupted by a series of sonorous 
chords (bowed and pizzicato), loud 
at first and then suddenly soft. A 
two-note motif is played with great 
intensity by the first violin. Then, 
after a moment of complete silence, 
three parts join a low, pianissimo 
tremolo that eerily buzzes to a dead 
stop. The passage is so colorful that 
it is bound to have an effect even if 
heard out of context. But its effect 
on this level is really quite super- 
ficial. The full significance and 
poignancy of this moment can be 
grasped only by a listener who has 
become involved with the musical 
materials of the piece—the listener 
who has followed them closely and 
recognizes them here at a critical 
turning point in their journey from 
beginning to end. 


r IS UNDOUBTEDLY this characteristic 


of Sessions’s music that critics 
have in mind when they call it for- 
bidding and unapproachable. Ap- 
preciation of it requires a good 
memory, an ability to follow more 
than the treble line, an awareness 
of harmonic progression, and, in 
general, a rather cultivated musical 
sense. But almost all the most pop- 
ular pieces of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, and the other composers 
in the Viennese classical tradition 
require the same kind of listening. 

The only new problem that lis- 
teners May encounter in trying to 
follow Sessions’s music is that he 
employs a highly chromatic harmonic 
and melodic idiom that may put one 
off until one gets used to it. This 
is true of all really serious contem- 
porary music, for, as Sessions has 
written, “Nothing could be clearer 
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than the fact that the tradition on 
which the gteat florescence of the 
18th and 19th centuries was based 
has no longer any vitality so far as 
the present and future are con- 
cerned.” (For an explanation of why 
this is true, see Sessions’s provoca- 
tive book The Musical , Experience 
of Composer, Performer, Listener, 
published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press.) Almost all the other as- 
pects of his music should seem 
familiar. Melodies are traditional in 
contour. Orchestration and the use 
of solo instruments is conventional. 
There are no “weird sounds.” 
Rhythmic structures frequently fol- 
low conventional dance patterns. 
The general movement ebbs and 
flows in such a way as to be easily 
associated with various types of 
breathing. And the style is eclectic. 


An Accident of Accessibility 


Sessions is not afraid to borrow 
whatever can serve his purpose. 
There is a continual use of musical 
gestures that have come to have a 
conventional expressive meaning be- 
cause they have been used so fre- 
quently by so many composers for 
the same expressive effects—‘‘threat- 
ening” trombones, “ominous” drums, 
“elegiac” winds, strings, and harp, 
“straining” harmonies, and so on. 
All these elements conspire to place 
Sessions’s music well within reach— 
though not necessarily within easy 
reach—of any audience that appre- 
ciates serious classical music. 

This, it seems to me, is a stroke of 
good fortune for today’s audiences. 
There is really very little contem- 
porary music as fine as Sessions’s 
that is within their reach. Audiences 
are deprived of a great deal of rich 
experience because some of our best 
composers write music so unfamiliar 
in its treatment of the materials that 
it makes little sense to any but those 
directly involved with it. Audiences 
can hardly be blamed for not being 
able to distinguish the best of it 
from the nonsense written by the 
phonies or the sincere incompetents 
who form a part of the avant-garde 
camp. And I use the term “good for- 
tune” because the accessibility of 
Sessions’s work is certainly not the 
result of any conscious design. It is 
rather a reflection of his personality 
and therefore a lucky accident. 
When Sessions writes, he is not in 


the least concerned with what might 
go over with an audience. He js 
deeply and single-mindedly involved 
with composing music that satisfies 
him. His immediate concerns are 
technical—how to work the materia] 
so that it “comes out right.” This js 
a very personal and, if you will, 
selfish activity, since it means that 
the composer is involved with the so- 
lution of inner conflicts that he has 
projected into his medium. Thoughts 
of the public would be distracting, 


ESSIONS is not unconcerned with 
the problem of the composer's 
relation to his audience, however. He 
realizes that when an audience hears 
a piece of music, it shares the com- 
poser’s experience, and communica- 
tion is established. He feels that this 
is of the greatest public value. and 
also that it is what the public really 
wants. But “we cannot hope to es- 
tablish a valid relationship with the 
public,” he writes, “by means of 
short-cuts—neither by flattering the 
listener through concessions (how- 
ever well concealed) to the taste of 
the majority, nor by seeking to limit 
the musical vocabulary to what is 
easily understood. . . What the pub- 
lic really wants from music, in the 
last analysis, is neither the mirrored 
image of itself nor fare chosen for 
easy digestibility, but vital and rele. 
vant experience. The composer can 
furnish such experience by writing 
from the plenitude of complete con- 
viction and without constraint. One 
cannot hope ever to convince any- 
one unless one is convinced oneself; 
and this is the composer’s sole means 
of contact with an audience.” 
This may be the sine qua non for 
a successful audience-composer rela- 
tionship, but there are other factors. 
The music must have at least some 
familiar elements if it is not to baffle 
an audience, and it must be brilliant 
as well as dramatic. These, of course, 
are just the qualities found in Ses 
sions’s music. Perhaps this is wh) 
we are hearing more of it today. 
The music business, conductors, and 
performers learned belatedly from 
the case of Bartok that in rare i” 
stances contemporary music of the 
highest quality can be not only ad- 
mirable but also successful. Perhaps 
they have begun to realize thal 
Roger Sessions is writing that kind 
of music. 
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Novelists and Storytellers: 


An Inside View 


ALFRED KAZIN 


Rirers AT WorK: THE Paris Review IN- 
rzrvigews. Edited by Malcolm Cowley. 
Viking. $5. 


The Paris Review, founded in 1953, 
ha: on marked by the cosmopol- 
itanis:a and literary good breeding 
that are so typical of the new Ameri- 
can writers. Significantly, its most 
distinguished feature has been a se- 
ries of unusually vivid interviews 
with established English, French, 
American, and Italian novelists in 
which the questioners, by their mod- 
esty, seriousness, and skill, have 
brought out these famous writers at 
their best. It is not altogether a good 
sign though that so many young 
writers should be this modest; any- 
one who is concerned with the de- 
velopment of contemporary writing 
away from the old masters of the 
1920's can’t help being a little 
chilled by the utterly respectful and 
stenographic role which new writers 
have played here with so much sensi- 
tive knowledge. 

On the other hand, the book it- 
self is a unique and wonderful docu- 
ment of the writer’s passion. The art 
of the literary interview, so little 
known off the European mainland, 
has been practiced here with a sub- 
tlety that I have never seen before in 
an American context. Our literary 
expatriates have gone to good 
schools. The very conception of a 
“literary dialogue,” a form in which 
French schoolboys are trained at an 
age when American boys are still 
nibbling bark off trees, supposes a 
formal tradition in literature to 
which both speakers in the dialogue 
can refer. It also supposes that the 
writer who comes out of such a 
tradition discovers his creative form 
—he does not have to invent one. 
It is typical of the American writer's 
feeling of isolation, of his crankiness 
and queerness, that Dorothy Parker, 
Nelson Algren, and William Styron 
sound here as if they had never had 
a chance before to sound off about 
their hopes and needs as writers. 
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Our writers feel cut off—not because 
they are so few but because there 
is no literary tradition that will 
make them feel at home even with 
themselves. But it is also true that 
imaginative writers are generally at 
their best when they can talk pro- 
fessionally—and here they are given 
full chance to do so. 


— the most famous writer seems 
on inside view to be modest and 
experimental—proud not of his fame 
but of the discoveries he has made 
as a craftsman; aware, as only a 
writer can be, of the gap between 
his conception and his final achieve- 
ment; sobered as well as exhilarated 
by the very number of projects con- 
tinuously opened up to him by his 
imagination. I have never seen a 
book that reveals so movingly the 
underlying similarity of creative 
writers. Although the subjects vary 
in age from E. M. Forster to Fran- 
coise Sagan, in -intellectual back- 
ground from Francois Mauriac to 
Nelson Algren, there is a striking 
agreement in the spirit, as well as in 
the facts, with which they responded 
to the set questions: when they first 
began to write; how they first get 
the “germ” of a story or a novel. 
This is a perfect example of the 
mystery of vocation, the particular 
literary bent that makes a writer go 
in one direction rather than another. 
It is obedience to the inner voice— 
always the voice of one muse rather 
than another—that a good writer 
learns early. All these writers share 
an awareness that has made them 


‘give up note taking as useless, since 


the literary structure of a story or 
novel brings into play all the req- 
uisite memories, whether of per- 
sonal experience or of imaginative 
events. The writer’s sense of him- 
self as a discoverer, through the in- 
strument and discipline of a par- 
ticular form, gives him the sense 
that his life is consumed in the solv- 
ing of problems. But this creativity 
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Today's 
South— 


Land of 
Paradox 


lack Southerners and white, open- 

minded people and bigots alike, each 
contributes a tiny fragment to the com- 
plex that is the Deep South. 
Since the epochal Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954, James Stokely and Wilma 
Dykeman have toured the South—from 
cities in Florida to plantations on the 
Delta—studying and recording the reac- 
tions of all sorts of people to the integra- 
tion problem. Southerners themselves, 
the Stokelys were able to gain the trust 
of men and women representing every 
shade of opinion. Their report is perhaps 
the most detailed and impartial yet 
written—certainly it is the most engross- 
ing. Here is the story of the renaissance 
of the KKK and the birth of the White 
Citizens Councils; the role of the 
NAACP; the Montgomery bus boycott: 
the position of the churches in the 
struggle for Negro rights. 
Why have Southern women—both white 
and Negro — occupied such a strange 
place in Southern culture? Why does a 
state such as Virginia differ so markedly 
in its attitudes from a state such as 
Florida? Is the South “starving” itself 
into desegregation by scaring away vital 
industries? You'll find the answers to 
these and many other questions in 


NEITHER 
BLACK 
NOR WHITE 


by Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely 
The story of the South today, a land where 
five Negro women now die in childbirth for 
every one white woman, yet where the 
Tuskegee Institute has provided an oppor- 
tunity for Negro doctors to pioneer in ad- 
vanced medical techniques. Here is a land 
where some whites boast of sadistic brutali- 
ties—while others risk their lives to defend 
Negro rights. 
“A remarkable book that sings with the ex- 
actitude of poetry in its sensitivity to the 
spoken word. They let the South speak to 
you, entering only to organize and highlight, 
sometimes to interpret.” 

—CuristiAn Science Monitor 
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also makes him strange to himself; 
he learns that there is another man 
in him who follows laws all his own, 
who responds to creative situations, 
who has to be appeased in order to 
give the external self a moment's 


peace. 
‘It’s Almost Unbearable’ 


The strangeness that a writer can 
feel toward himself comes out un- 
forgettably in the most remarkable 
interview in the book—with Georges 
Simenon. Although Simenon in this 
country is known largely for his 
“Maigret” detective stories (psycho- 
logically the most mature of all con- 
temporary detective stories), he re- 
gards these as “commercial” fiction 
and is firmly committed to novels in 
which he feels no need to make con- 
cessions of any sort. (“I never do 
that, never, never, never. Otherwise 
I wouldn’t write. It’s too painful to 
do that if it’s not to go to the end.”) 
Despite their extreme brevity, his 
novels are almost classic examples 
for our time of what a novel is, for 
they are entirely concerned with the 
development of character. These 
books are written in such unrelieved 
concentration that fortunately they 
don’t take more than a week or 
so; after each bout with a novel, 
Simenon has to be examined by a 
doctor before he is allowed to write 
another. 

A pompous German pseudo phi- 
losopher, Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling, once described Simenon as an 
“imbecile genius”; Simenon, as he 
himself notes, was endlessly fascinat- 
ing to André Gide, the very type of 
the intellectual as novelist, as a star- 
tling example of pure creativity. His 
working habits are fantastic. When 
he writes, he is absorbed completely 
by his imagination. After getting his 
“idea,” Simenon starts by scrawling 
on a manila envelope “only the 
names of the characters, their ages, 
their families. I know nothing what- 
ever about the events that will occur 
later. Otherwise it would not be in- 
teresting to me. . . And the begin- 
ning will be always the same; it 
is almost a geometrical problem: I 
have such a man, such a woman, in 
their surroundings. What can hap- 
pen to them to oblige them to go 
to their limit?” Then he is off. 
“When I am doing a novel now I 
don’t see anybody, I don’t speak to 
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anybody, I don’t take a phone call— 
I live just like a monk. All the day 
I am one of my characters. I feel 
what he feels.” Simenon explains 
that he has to be the same character 
through the writing of that novel— 
“because most of my novels show 
what happens around one character. 
The other characters are always seen 
by him. So it is in this character's 
skin I have to be. And it’s almost 
unbearable after five or six days. 
That is one of the reasons why my 
novels are so short; after eleven days 
I can’t—it’s impossible.” 


DW pers NOVELISTS in this book, like 
Joyce Cary and Faulkner, seem 
equally possessed. But they are cer- 
tainly different from the bright 
short-story writers, like Dorothy 
Parker, James Thurber, Truman 
Capote, who write directly to the 
reader, and who talk to the inter- 
viewer with a self-conscious smart- 
ness. (With Dorothy Parker, the 
pathos is there, too, like an aching 
tooth.) The Simenons and Faulkners 
sound not only more deep, but in- 
expressibly more absorbed; Faulk- 
ner, too, talks as if he were already 
on the track of one of his favorite 
characters, pushing the human soul 
“to the limit,” toward that ultimate 
test which, as Simenon says, is the 
fascination of writing novels. 

This concern with the ultimate 
shades of human personality calls 
for a style that will provide creative 
rhythm, a mood equivalent to tone 
in poetry, something that will carry 
the story line. It is characteristic of 
the commercial misuse of the short 
story in this country—a form that 
compels the writer to “wow” the 
reader—that whereas Simenon speaks 
of this rhythm as a force, Capote 
emphasizes the necessity of “main- 
taining a stylistic and emotional 
upper hand over your material.” 
“Call it precious and go to hell,” 
he says defensively, “but I believe 
a story can be wrecked by a faulty 
rhythm in a sentence—especially if it 
occurs toward the end—or a mistake 
in paragraphing, even punctua- 
tion. . . .” This is a fair description 
of the editorial conceptions behind 
the New Yorker, and it is interesting 
in this connection to quote Thur- 
ber’s recollection that Harold Ross 
“read so carefully that often he 
didn’t get the sense of your story. I 


once said: ‘I wish you'd read m 
stories for pleasure, Ross.’ He rp. 
plied that he hadn’t time for that.” 


Looking Through the Keyhole 


short-story writer who lives off mag, 
zines, he has by now so often deliy. 
ered the same chic goods to the sam 
chic customer that, as he says, lk 
can’t imagine writing anything tha 
won't sell. Simenon is lucky in being 
a novelist; he can still write to pleay 
himself. It is precisely because he 
works on a larger scale and know 
“nothing whatever about the evens 
that will occur later” that he goes 
the heart of our modern realization 
that human beings, above everythin, 
else, are strange—to themselves ani 
to each other. This realization fasci 
nates and terrifies Simenon, who 
laments the impossibility of com 
plete communication between even 
two people, in a world in whic 
more and more millions crowd us in. 
Even when he was a boy, this theme 
gave him a sense of loneliness. 

But this concern is central w 
writers in our time, when so many 
fixed notions of human nature have 
been abandoned. “Because society 
today is without a very strong re 
ligion, without a firm hierarchy o 
social classes, and people are afraid 
of the big organization in whic 
they are just a little part, for then 
reading certain novels is a little lik 
looking through the keyhole to leam 
what the neighbor is doing ani 
thinking. . . .” 

It is interesting to compare S$: 
menon’s view with that of the 
Catholic novelist Francois Mauriac. 
who declares that the crisis of the 
novel derives from the loss of the 
Christian conception of man, ani 
that in the purely psychologic 
novel of our time, human characte 
itself tends to disappear. Mauria 
feels that the growing indistinctnes 
of characters in novels. can be sett 
even at the end of Proust’s master 
piece, and that between Swann! 
Way (“the perfect novel”) and Ti 
Past Recaptured, the characters dis 
solve. Mauriac complains that alonj 
with nonrepresentational art we now 
have the nonrepresentational av’ 
—“the characters simply have no di 
tinguishing features.” 

Is it because nowadays the chat 
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acters in novels are weak and indis- 
tinct beyond the possibility of saving 
that the short story, which can tri- 
umph as the presentation of an inci- 
dent or a situation, is so popular in 
this country? Although one of the 
most striking interviews in the 
book is with Joyce Cary—a type 
of “pure” novelistic imagination if 
ever there was one—Cary’s insistence 
on character as essentially “free,” 
wholly imaginative about life, ex- 
plains why, at least to me, Cary’s 
extraordinary intelligence and wit 
seem to create characters who are 
essentially unconnected with the real 
world—ideas rather than people. In 
similar terms, Frank O’Connor cites 
James Joyce’s weakness as a novelist; 
the lack of development in Ulysses. 
O'Connor says that Ulysses was first 
written as a short story of thirty 
pages, originally entitled “Mr. Hunt- 
er’s Day,” and he insists that “it’s 
still thirty pages. It’s all develop- 
ment sideways.” 

It would seem to be lack of “de- 
velopment”—the novelist’s failure to 
extend characters into time, the 
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failure to create plot, which alone 
can “oblige characters to go to their 
limit”—that is symptomatic of what 
has happened to the novel in our 
day, when no one knows any longer 
the true measure of character. Con- 
rad, in a famous passage in Lord 
Jim, spoke of “the destructive ele- 
ment” to which a man must give 
himself with the desperate courage 
of a swimmer in a heavy sea. But it 
would seem that novelists today are 
afraid to oblige characters “to go to 
their limit,” for fear of destroying 
the human creature altogether. It is 
fear of all the fissionable material in 
the immediate human atmosphere, 
as well as the reluctance to give up 
our outworn ideas, that keeps the 
novel—the great modern form. that 
D. H. Lawrence called “the book of 
life’—from going forward. At the 
moment we are moored in arts of 
exposition and analysis, where the 
writer is all too much one with the 
reader, and writes to be agreed with 
—rather than for that marvelous un- 
known world which still awaits his 
personal discovery. 


Of Reinhold Niebuhr 


PERRY MILLER 


10US AND SECULAR AMERICA, by Reinhold 

Niebuhr. Scribnet. $3. 
It is by now somewhat difficult to 
recapture the shock many of us felt 
when we first encountered the ideas 
of Reinhold Niebuhr back in the 
1930’s. In the midst of a social crisis 
that seemed to call only for sociolog- 
ical and political analyses, he entered 
boldly, panoplied with a shield upon 
which was written a series of theo- 
logical paradoxes, notably that of 
moral man and immoral society. 
(“Paradox,” along with “irony,” has 
always been one of Niebuhr’s fa- 
vorite words: on the first page of this 
latest collection of essays we en- 
counter, “How shall we explain this 
paradox?”) Speaking as a Christian 
and an ordained minister, he ded- 
icated his tremendous energies, as 
he does once more in this volume, 
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to declaring that “The self-decep- 
tion of the righteous, whether godly 
or godless, is the chief engine of evil 
in the world.” 

Time and considerable repetition 
—Niebuhr has been prodigiously 
prolific—have familiarized a large 
public with his inversions. Even 
those who have never studied The 
Nature and Destiny of Man will sup- 
pose themselves ready to follow with 
ease the concluding piece of this 
volume, “Mystery and Meaning,” 
which is a wonderful condensation 
of the essence of Niebuhr. It is heart- 
ening to behold him still pressing 
on with undiminished vigor, and we 
must freely acknowledge the im- 
mense stimulation he has given to 
the life of the mind in modern 
America. 

Yet the very pleasure one gets 
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from this new collection emphasizes 
the peculiar—even paradoxical—na- 
ture of his impact. Leaving aside 
any estimate of his effect on the 
Protestant pulpit—which has obvi- 
ously been great, though not over- 
whelming—perhaps the most strik- 
ing aspect of his career has been 
his appeal to hundreds who cannot, 
along with him (though he says it 
only incidentally), attest that they 
speak as believing Christians. Mor- 
ton White has invented a telling 
phrase, “atheists for Niebuhr,” anc 
gently but justifiably pokes fun at 
those who, like myself, have copious- 
ly availed themselves of Niebuhr’s 
conclusions without pretending to 
share his basic and, to him, indis- 
pensable premise. 

We can all rejoice, for instance, 
at his terming “ludicrous” the Amer- 
ican predilection for perfectibility 
and share his scorn for those who, 
rejecting the Garden of Eden, blind 
themselves to the fact that both 
man’s misery and man’s dignity 
“have the same root, namely, his 
freedom.” He applies his profound 
theological perception of the fact 
that in every “sin” shines a darkened 
likeness of Omnipotence to all cate- 
gories of evaluation—race relations, 
literature, and politics. His strategy 
is repeatedly to make both theolog- 
ical and social generalizations yield 
up their concealed inconsistencies, 
with the exciting result that free- 
dom escapes the trap. 


At THis, 1 must reluctantly add, 
has been attained at the cost of 
repetition often approaching the 
mechanical. Niebuhr can, without 
arrogance, say that “the frame of 
meaning, established by the tradi- 
tionally historic religions, has _be- 
come much more relevant to the 
modern man than seemed possible a 
century ago.” He says it humbly, be- 
cause it is impossible not to see that 
he himself has been an agent in 
vindicating his thesis. 

Whereupon, the contention fully 
established, a gnawing question 
arises: by what further and ex- 
traordinary convulsions of the hu- 
man spirit shall paradox itself be 
saved from becoming merely a con- 
ventional way of explaining—and 
thus to some degree of rationalizing 
and justifying—the unrighteousness 
of the righteous? 
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A Great Deal More 
Than a Cookbook 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


HE Foop or France, by Waverley Root. 

With an introduction by Samuel Cham- 
berlain. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. 
Knopf. $10. 


Somewhere in this book, it must be 
admitted, there is a mention of cer- 
tain dishes that “cry loudly for a 
dry white wine,” but the intrusion 
of jargon is rare; The Food of 
France is a _ straightforward and 
thoughtful book. It is no cookbook, 
although the way many dishes are 
prepared is made so clear that a 
reader will want to try some of them 
out. But nothing in the book will 
make him feel obliged to plaster his 
kitchen with travel posters, mas- 
querade in a chef's bonnet, or wear 
an apron with the Eiffel Tower 
printed on it; he will not have to 
translate grammes into ounces or 
send out to Market Street in San 
Francisco or Shaker Square in Cleve- 
land for the Beaujolais that the Pére 
Thomas served twenty years ago to 
favored clients from the abattoir, 
over the zinc, in Poubelles-lés-Trous 
before tourists came in their 2CV 
Citroéns and made the prices go up. 
He can stick to his whiskey or beer. 
But the beans from the corner grocer 
may taste a little better when he has 
cooked them in the manner, more 
or less, of Carcassonne, or Castel- 
naudary, or of Toulouse. 

This book uses the names of French 
dishes and wines, rivers, moun- 
tains, plains, cities, and villages in 
the way Proust used the titles of the 
French aristocracy—to reach back 
into France’s past, join that past to 
the present, and draw from the land 
its deep intimations of continuity. 
Proust faced and overcame the 
dangers of antiquarianism and snob- 
bery; an American literary man writ- 
ing about French restaurants and 
food also risks sounding snobbish, 
frivolous, and tedious, but not when, 
like Waverley Root, he is profound- 
ly, indeed poetically, interested in 
the relationship between what the 
French eat and the climatic, geo- 


graphical, and historical causes 
favor or determine their choice. 
Then he will be able to list Frend 
rivers, allowing their very names x 
do almost all the work of evoki 
the pasture lands through whid 
they flow, the great valleys th 
nourish, the seas they reach. He wi 
talk about the mountain rangey 
those once effective, now useless for 
tresses that face Germany, Italy, ang 
Spain, and about those other range 
the Cévennes, the Jura, that defend 
the French within their own county 
against the too flat, the too straight 
road, against unrelieved sameness. 
He will place the cow, the goat, the 
hog, the goose, the fish, in the fields, 
the mountains, the barnyards, th 
Streams and lakes they inhabit. He 
will take cabbages, mushrooms, 
thyme, and laurel from where, pre 
cisely where, the peasants take them. 
Then combining all these meats, 
flavors, and greens, he will watch 
them cook, draw in the fragrance 
they give as they simmer, bring them 
to the table. Each time he does this 
it will be as if he were not talking 
much about food as about quiet 
people—that is to say nonpolitic 
people—in the countryside, in the 
mountains, in the cities too, gather 
ing after the day’s work to sit a 
table and replenish their strength. 


5 gw ALGERIAN WAR is not in this 
book, nor the First World Wa 
or the Second, nor any economic # 
any politics. The Food of Frant 
produces this curious effect: polit- 
cians and intellectuals vanish, Sart 
is silenced; one forgets even the 
name of that woman who drives fast 
cars and writes, together with the 
names of those who talk about her, 
Communists no longer demonstrat 
in front of the American embassy 
march to the Assembly; there is a 
end to recrimination, argument, 
and despair. It is an admirable book 
that can bring about this admirable, 
if transitory, result. 
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